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PHYSIOGNOMICAL TRAVELS. 


CHAP. I. 
My fifth ſetting out, 
| A Family ſtetch, 


Bugcnotznuerm,  Burcholdſheim, Pur- 
goldſheim. Which is properly the name? 
I negle&ted to procure information upon 
this ſubject when I was on the ſpot, and 
might have availed myſelf of my friend 
Sportler's etymological knowledge for 
gaining the deſired ſatisfaction, although 
a particularly favourable opportunity for 
the diſcuſſion was preſented as we trotted 
together to this ancient fortreſs of the 
gallant knights of Urlau. However, till 
my return home I remained in ſuch hap- 
Py ignorance with regard to any ſuppoſed 

VOL, III. B deriva- 
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derivations of the name, that I entertained 
not the leaſt doubt of its having a phyſi- 
ognomical origin. The country all around 
is woody, and the Baron's manſion appears 
like an old caſtle in the times of vaſſalage, 
from which I very naturally inferred, that 
it was called Burgholzheim, or the caſtle 
of Holzheim *. | | 
But my etymological friend, Mr. Rec- 
tor Brunold, has given me a very different 
explanation of the matter. The firſt owner, 
he ſays, probably the builder of the caſtle, 
bore the baptiſmal name of Brechtold, 
Berchtold, or Burchold, which three are 
in fact one and the ſame name, and it was 
therefore called after him Burcholdſheim. 
This I muſt confeſs appears a very natural 
ſolution, eſpecially as the name of Brech- 
told, or Burchold, has been hereditary 
in the family, and is even borne by the 
preſent baron. 1 


*, Burg in German fignifies a caſtle, Holz wood, 
and Heim home. Thence the reader will ſee the 
force of this derivation, —Tran/l. 


Maſter 
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Maſter F— laſtly, to 'ſhew his. in- 
genuity, has been pleaſed to deduce it 
from yet another origin. According to 
his opinion the edifice muſt have been 
erected in the days of chivalry, when 
nothing was more common than for caſtles 
to be roofed at leaſt, if not fronted with 
gold. This he thinks might poſſibly be 
the caſe with the caſtle in queſtion, though 
after-ages, not paying due reſpect to the 
precious reliques of thoſe illuſtrious times, 
have removed its ſplendid fronting to ap- 
ply the metal to baſer purpoſes, and left 
only a pile of maſſy flones ; and thence he 
derives the name Purgoldſheim. On this 
ſubje&t I have conſulted Buſching's geo- 
graphical dictionary, and the map of Fran- 
conia, but thoſe reſearches not having 
produced any thing ſatisfactory, I am 
ſtrongly inclined to adhere to my own 
phyſiognomical derivation. And that for 
two. good reaſons, firſt, becauſe it is my 
own, which is the ſtrongeſt recommenda- 
tion that any hypotheſis .can have ; and 
ſecondly, becauſe it reflects the moſt ho- 
B 2 PR 
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nour upon that ſcience which of all others 
I with to honour, 

But from whatever origin the name 
may be derived, Burgholzheim in Fran- 
conia was now the deſtined theatre on 
which the right worſhipful Mr. Juſtice 
Sportler, firſt magiſtrate of the neighbour- 
ing town of Geroldſheim, was to exerciſe 
his phyſiognomical talents, As well what 
my friend imparted to me by the way, 
as my own obſervations on entering the 
caſtle, led me to expect ſomething extra- 
ordinary in its inhabitants. 

The preſent owner devoted himſelf, as 
aa youth, to the profeſſion of arms, and in 
theformer war had commanded a ſquadron 
of Franconian knights, This honourable 
poſt he reſigned at the peace, and retired 
into the country to reſide on his eſtate, 
though ſtill retaining the title of colone], 
His figure was the perfect reſemblance of 
Count Ugolino's as ſketched in the Frag- 
ments; equally withered and weather- 
beaten. In the alphabet of human nature, 
he might be conſidered as anſwerable to 
the thin long-ſhanked ff ſince he was as 

- lean 
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lean and had as little calf to his legs as 
Ariitotle, His wife I compared to the , 
but to this compariſon my friend Sportler 
would by no means aſſent, becauſe his 
colleague Burger condemns the ß as a filly 
unmeaning character, while he himfelf 
conſiders Madame von Urlau as any thing 
elle rather than ſilly, I however ſuggeſted 
that the compariſon had no relation 
to the qualities of the mind, but reſted 
on a very different foundation, that of the 
external figure, and no one could deny 
that the fair lady in queſtion was equally 
crooked and mis-ſhapen with the g itſelf. 
Beſides theſe two perſonages, the family 
conſiſted of a ſon lately returned from his 
travels, who had been for ſome time a 
ſtudent of the law at Vienna and Wetzlar. 
He was the only fruit of the holy marriage- 
bed, conſequently the idol of his parents. 
To them his will was ſupreme law, al- 
though there could not be a greater con- 
traſt both as to exterior and interior, than 
between him and his father, ſince he was 
* This is one of the German characters in very 


common uſe. It ſtands for z. — Trail. 
B 3 plump 
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plump and ſleek of figure, and poſſeſſed 
a tender and ſentimental heart. | 

At his baptiſm he had been called, not 
by the family name of Burchold or Brech- 
told, but in direct contradiction to family 
cuſtom, by that of Dorotheus, that is to 
ſay properly a Deo datus, a name which 
ought to have been immortalized, ſince 
it was borne by Louis quatorze. Let it ſo 
happened unfortunately, that it failed of 
immortality, ſince the royal infant's pro. 
digal mother had conferred upon him 
ſuch a long proceſſion of names that this 
| which marched at the fag end of it, always 
remained in perfect incognito. With the 
young baron it was otherwiſe. No one 
could expect the heart of a baroneſs only, to 
be actuated by the ſame princely liberality 
with that of a queen, conſequently in this 
inſtance it was a ſingle ſolitary being, 
neither marching at the head or foot of 
any train. In both caſes however it was 
conferred from ſimilar motives. 

Like the illuſtrious conſort of France, 
Madam von Urlau had been married 


ſeveral years, yet no pledge of love had 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed her union, - So far the caſes of the 
ladies were perfectly parallel, in another 
reſpect they differed materially, With 
regard to the former, the curſe of unfruit- 
fulneſs, as was generally ſuppoſed, had 
been pronounced upon the monarch, not. 
upon the fair partner of his crown; in the 
latter inſtance it was evident that the op- 
probrium muſt reſt wholly and ſolely upon 
the lady, ſince the phy ſiognomy of the 
Burghola heim tenantry bore ſufficient teſti- 
mony to the falſehood of any aſperſions 
that might be caſt upon the gentleman. 

At length, after many years of vain 
expectation, when the deſponding wife 
had almoſt given over all hope of be- 
coming a mother, her ſorrow was changed 
into joy by the ſweet conviction that her 
deſpondency had been premature. Often 
did ſhe obſerve, during her pregnancy, 
that the child was the gift of heaven, gran- 
ted to her prayers; till at length her pious. 
tjaculations reached the ears of the miaiſter 
of the place, who immediately ſuggeſted 
the propriety of immortalizing her grati- 
tude to the Creator for the bleſſing, by 

B 4 giving 
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giving the infant ſome appropriate name, 
The idea was eagerly embraced by the 
lady, ſhe thought heaven had again inter- 
poſed to inſpire it, and leaving the choice 
of the name entirely to the pious prieſt, 
he could think of none ſo appropriate as 
Dorotheus. By this therefore the child 
was baptiſed. | 
But in how commendable a light ſoever 
the piety of the matron and her clerical 
conſcience-keeper might appear to the 
world, it proved the occaſion of a fearful 
domeſtic conteſt, The father happened 
to be abſent on a campaign at the birth of 
his ſon, conſequently the affair of the 
baptiſm had been arranged without his 
being allowed ſo much as a vote in it, and 
at his return he entered his ſolemn proteſt 
againſt the whole procedure. He declared 
that he never could acknowledge as his 
heir a child with ſuch. a whining canting 
name. It was no recommendation of it to 
him, he faid, that it had been borne by 
Lovis guatorze, neither did the ſly parſon's 
attempting to varniſh it over by ſubſtitu- 
ting Greek inſtead of Latin, make any 
„ difference 
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difference in his opinion, ſince he conſidered 
Dorotheus as equally weak and womaniſh- 
with Adeodatus. He therefore declared 
that it was his unalterable reſolution not 
to enrol the child in the family pedigree 
till he had been rebaptiſed by ſome name 
better ſuited to the heir of the ancient 
knights of Urlau. But on this point he 
found his wife no leſs poſitive and obſtinate 
than himfelf, She ſaid that it was a matter- 
of conſcience with her to adhere to the 
name by which her ſon was firft baptiſed, 
and whatever might be the conſequence, 
ſhe would never conſent to his bearing any 
other, Thus the poor infant was in im- 
minent danger of loſing his-patrimony and 
baronial rank for ever, had not ſome kind 
neighbour luckily ſuggeſted a. compro-- 
miſe by calling him Theodore. It was 
a moſt fortunate idea, and arranged all 
things to the perfect ſatisfaction of both 
parties. The father was pleaſed, becauſe 
this name was frequently to be found in 
the annals of chivalry, and had been borne 
by a knight-errant king of Corſica, and 


the mother equally ſo, becauſe ſhe was in- 
3 5 formed. 
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formed by the pious parſon that it had the 
ſame eſſential ſiguification as either of the 
e names. 

Beſides this hiſtory, Sportler amuſed 
me with ſeveral other private anecdotes 
of the family of Urlau. Among them 
was an extraordinary vow made by the 
baroneſs during her pregnancy, that in 
caſe heaven ſhould grant her wiſh, and 
bleſs her with an heir, ſhe would 5g gra- 
ſitude procure for every knight in her 
huſband's ſquadron a diſpenſation from his 
oath of chaſtity, For it muſt be obſerved, 
that though the commander of this body 
was not expected to take ſuch an oath, 
yet it was required of all that ſerved under 
him, as in the Engliſh univerſities the 
bleſſings of wedlock are allowed to the 
_ principals of each college, though denied 
to all the ſubaltern officers, 

On the birth of the young- Theodore, 
therefore, his godly mother, mindful of 
her vow, procured ſixty- ſix diſpenſations, 
and forwarded them with all poſſible dif- 
patch to the gallant warriors, But their 


, — colone! had ſo little regard to 
the 
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the perpetuation of a ſucceſſion. of knights 
for his family's ſervice, that he would not 
ſaffer the preſent to be accepted. 
In the next place, the lady was formerly 
a great admirer of Kleift, and. ſince he 
entirely reprobates the idea of a woman's: | 
riding on horſeback as totally inconſiſtent. 
with the delicacy of the female character, 
ſhe had religiouſly abſtained from that 
exerciſe. But on Prizelius's undertaking to 
teach ladies the art of riding. acroſs the 
horſe, and aſſerting that they could never 
appear to greater advantage than in this 
attitude, ſhe entirely altered her opinion. 
Kleiſt was inſtantly diſcarded, ſhe mounted 
her courſer, and now leaps ditches with 
the old colonel like a huſſar. Nor does 
her courage paſs unrewarded,: for even at 
the moment when ſhe commenced this 
practice, the wedded affection which had 
begun to cool between her and her huſ- 
band, reſuſcitated, and has ſince burned: 
with more than its original ardour. | 
After the lord of Burgholzheim had laid 
aſide his helmet and cuiraſs, and turned his 
ſword into a ploughſhare, among other 
B 6 things 
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things that attracted his attention in huf- 
bandry, 'vas the breeding of horſes. In 
theſe he became a very great dealer, and 
though his ſtable conſiſted ſolely of greys, 
he had acquired the art of tranſmuting 
them without difficulty into any colour 
wanted by a purchaſer, whether dapple, 
roan, black, dun, or ſorrel. By this lu- 
crative trade, and the practice of a great 
degree of domeſtic ceconomy, he had ſoon 
grown to be a rich man, if the young 
baron had but underſtood the valile of 
money as well as himſelf, But the thought- 
leſs Theodore often ſquandered more in 
one half hour at Vienna, or Wetzlar, 
than his father gained in months from the 
produce of a large part of his lands ; and- 
the price of many a horſe which had coft 
the provident oldgentleman years of anxiety 
in rearing, was frequently, by the turning 
up of a fingle card, transferred in a mo- 
ment from the luckleſs bank of the infa- 
tuated youth, to that of his more fortunate. 
aſſociates. 

This extravagance was to be compen- 


ſated according to the golden rule, which 
0 2 ſays 
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ſays that great expences may be repaired 
by little ſavings. The rural dejeunzes. at 
Vienna were ſqueezed out of the portion 
of cheeſe allotted for each ſervant's break 
faſt at home, and the Champagne which 
flowed about the room at Wetzlar was paid 
from the malt ſaved in the ſervants? beer 
at Burgholzheim. But among all theſe re- 
ductions the allowance for dog's meat alone 
remained undiminiſhed, for indeed to cut 
off anything from that was ſcarcely poſſible, 
It had been the practice for time im- 
memorial within our knight's juriſdiction 
to feed the priſoners confined in the dun- 
geons of the caſtle, and the dogs of all 
deſcriptions, whether retained for the ſport- 
ing or guarding ſervice, at the ſame meſs. 
For this purpoſe a ſtated allowance was 
made, which had commonly afforded a 
tolerable proviſion both for dogs and 
men as to quantity, and if the priſoners 
had no reaſon to be eloquent in commen- 
dation of the quality of their food, they 
had at leaſt no ground for complaint that 
they were ſtarved. But ſome years before, 
when the harveſt of thieves and vagabonds 
was 
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was uncommonly abundant, the worthy 
baron grew ſo extremely impatient at the 
continual demand for an increaſe of this al- 
lowance, that he at length poſitively re- 
fuſed to extend the ratio any farther, and 
inſiſted that each new criminal ſhould be 
billetted upon ſome of the old meſſes. 
Thus the poor dogs became the ſufferers 
for every freſh offence committed within 
the diſtrict, till both dogs and culprits. 
were ultimately in danger of famiſhing; 
Thus circumſtanced, as lord of the 
eftate, the baron urged the criminal judge 
fo forcibly to an immediate diſpatch of 
juſtice, that in leſs than a month the latter 
had capitally convicted the whole depot 
of thieves. But ſince many had refuſed 
to acknowledge the reſpective crimes laid 
to their charge, confeſſion was wrung from 
them by torture. Though the proſpect 
of being ſpeedily relieved from this burden 
was very grateful to the knight, he could 
not help obſerving, and indeed'with truth, 
that all this circumlocution in extorting 
confeſſion, and expence of eating, might 
de — were but the ſoldier's plan 
adopted 
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adopted of tucking up male factors to the 
firſt tree at hand, and thus ſtopping for 
ever the door by which Prone are con- 
veyed in. 

He beſides made many ſevere remarks 
upon the freak taken by the ſupreme court 
of judicature in Germany, of inveſtigating 
o minutely into the conduct of the inferior 
juriſdictions, that they were become ra- 
ther a ſervitude than a benefit to the liege 
lord. Juſtice he ſaid muſt now be ſuffered 
to take its courſe ; all that remained in 
the lord's power was to twiſt and turn the 
machine a little, ſo as to quicken its pace. 
And in the inſtance above-mentioned he 
had ſo uſed this power, ſo ſpurred and 
goaded on the judge under him, that the 
latter in the warmth of his zeal to oblige 
his ſuperior, had twiſted, and twirled, 
and icrewed the poor victims, till they one 
and all confeſſed in a bod. 

Hence it will appear obvious, that * the 
knowledge and love of mankind” were not 
plants of common growth within the chief 
magiſtrate of Burgholzheim's juriſdiftion. 
If ever I beheld a ſtriking reſemblance 

between 
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between two phyſiognomies, it was be. 
tween this gentleman's, and that from. 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, in the third 
volume of the Fragments, Void of any 
grace and ſoftneſs from the top to the 
bottom, his furrowed forehead, his eye- 
brows almoſt meeting the noſe, his widely 
diſtended noſtrils, his briſtly hair, all ex- 
preſſed inflexible fierceneſs and obduracy. 
It was a true lion's phyſiognomy, exciting 
nothing but terror, and all his ideas and 
actions were perfectly correſpondent to 
his features. | 
L T once heard him complain that fortune | 
had ſhewn him very little favour in the 
courſe of his life, and ſince ſhe was deter- 
mined to make him a magiſtrate, he hearti- 
ly wiſhed that inſtead of being placed in 
his preſent fituation, ſhe had fixed him 
at Burghauſſen in Bavaria. There indeed, 
he ſaid, it was worth while to be a magi- 
ſtrate, fince from the criminal catalogue 
it appeared that within that juriſdition no 
lefs than eleven thouſand perſons had fallen. 
victims to the penal code between the 


"_m_ — and 1776, whereas during the it 
ſame- 
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ſame period there had ſcarcely been fo 
many larks caught in his diſtrict, He 
ſhould have been glad, for his part, to 
have taken a cypher from either end, and 
led only the remaining number to the 
gallows. Strange! thought I, that judge 
and malefactor often think and act upon 
principles ſo ſimilar, that they appear as 
if formed in the ſame ſchool. Both are 
actuated by a reſtleſs and tyrannical ſpirit 
of trampling their fellow-creatures under 
their feet, and raiſing themſelves upon 
their ruins, and therefore whenever I hear 
2 judge condemn a thief to the gallows, I 
think of a pike devouring an eel. 

The preſent ſet of malefactors in the 
priſon of Burgholzheim were, however, 
more fortunate than their predeceſſors. 
Ere the hand of torture was applied to 
force confeſſion from them, the young 
Theodore arrived at his paternal manſion, 
and by his interceſſions for the poor ſin- 
ners, acquired himſelf the title of Soter, 
among them, much more deſervedly than 
did Antiochus the Syrian formerly acquire 
it among his court ſycophants. Poſſeſſing 

a mind 
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a mind ſtrung with the fineſt chords of 
feeling, the ſentimental youth was ready 
to. faint at the mere idea of beholding a 
vein opened ; how much more then mult 
his fraine be ſhaken at the thought of liſten- 
ing to the ſcreams and groans of a miſer- 
able wretch upon the rack. Beſides his 
heart revolted againſt the unfeeling man- 
ner in which he perceived his father find 
his appetite whetted by the ſlaughter of 
delinquents, and at beholding him return 
from it with no leſs unconcern than a 
butcher does from that of a fat ox, 
He began to loath his food, he was over- 
powered with the. vapours, his ſight and 
hearing failed him, as, according to Puf- 
fendorf's account, did General Tilly's at 
tha battle of Leipſick, and he was frequent- 
phy obliged to have recourſe to his mother's 
ſmelling- bottle. So different were his 
ideas of the torture and the gallows, from 
thoſe of his father and the iron - hearted 
judge, that through the livelineſs of his 
imagination, and the tenderneſs of his ſoul, 
he felt the thumb-ſcrew, the Spaniſh- 


boots, and the hempen necklace as forcibly 
: as 
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as if he had been one of the malefactors 
themſelves, | 
Summoning together therefore all his 
reſolution, he delivered fo fine a polemt- 
cal diſcourſe to the two tyrants whom he 
wiſhed. to convert, that they were forced 
to ſeek ſhelter in their laſt fortreſs, the 
emperor Charles's ſtrict injunction not to 
ſpare in criminal caſes. Yet even here 
he would not let them reſt, but preſſing 
them ſtill more and more cloſely, he at 
length compelled them to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, But the triumph of victory was 
not the young philanthropiſt's ſole or 
even principal aim. With him this was 
a very inferior conſideration to the inſtilling 
of milder principles into the boſoms of his 
pupils, and animated as he was by the 
ſucceſs already obtained, he continued 
his harangue with ſuch a flow of eloquence 
that the thick coat of ice which encaſed 
their hearts began to thaw, and the feed 
of human feeling, ſo abundantly ſown, to 
vegetate, ® . 
cc But,“ 
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c But,” ſaid the father, © how, in 
criminal caſes, i is the truth to be diſcovered 
unleſs by torture? ? 

« By the penetrating eye of the judge,” 
anſwered Theodore without heſitation. 

Hitherto the mildneſs and ſweetneſs of 
diſpolition manifeſted by her ſon, had 
filled the heart of the doating mother with 
tranſport inexpreſſible, and ſhe gazed on 
him with looks almoſt of adoration, as 
though ſhe had been contemplating the 
features of an angel from heaven. But 
he had now touched a ſtring that inter- 
rupted this-harmony, and produced ſome 
notes of diſcord within her ; he had ſet her 
piety at variance with her maternal extaſies. 
«© How! my ſon,” ſhe exclaimed, © I 
would I had not heard ſuch profane expreſ- 
ſions from thy mouth! Who can ſee into 
the heart but the Lord, and what judge 
mall dare pretend to uſurp his place?“ 
Theodore, whoſe head was formed upon 
2 perfectly modern conſtruction, and whe 
deteſted all prejudices, but religious ones 
above all, regarding them indeed with 
ſcarcely leſs abhorrence than the torture it- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, was not extremely pleaſed at this re- 
buff from a quarter whence he expected 
to receive nothing but applauſe. He 
replied therefore with a degree of 
petulance that unexpected contradiction 
only could inſpire: “ Oh, madam, this 
might formerly have been an objec- 
tion to my propoſal, but in theſe more 
enlightened times we have abridged heaven 
of many excluſive prerogatives granted to 
it in the days of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 

« A daring ſpirit in a diſtant hemiſphere 
has lately difcovered the means of directing 
at the will of man, the courſe to be taken 
dy the forked light'ning, and one ſtill 
more intrepid has in our diviſion of 
the globe even called it down 'from the 
clouds above; nor, I fear, now this path 
is once opened, Will all the devotional 
longs and hymns of the whole collected 
body of pious matrons and ſpinſters be 
able to cloſe it up again. Befides, that 
ſcourge of heaven, the plague, is proſcribed 
as contraband goods, and no longer ſuffer- 
ed to paſs the frontiers of our native 


country. We have ſnatched from the ; 
hand 
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hand of the angel of deſtruction his phial 
with the infection of the ſmall-pox, and 
transformed the noxious poiſon into a ſalu- 
tary medicine, By the aid of Engliſh 
horſes we have learned to outſtrip the 
ſtormy wind; nay we have even aſſumed 
power over the troubled ocean, and by 
means only of a tun of oil can compel the 
raging of the waves to ceaſe. Laſtly, a 
genius of a ſlill more ſublime deſcription, 
ſoaring to yet loftier flights, has taught us 
a ſure means of penetrating into the very 
hearts of our fellow-creatures. Yes, led 
on by this aſpiring chieftain, we are now 
enabled to judge tlie very ſoul of man from 
the form of his external features as plainly 
as if we beheld it in a mirror, and for the 
future we ſhall have ourſelves alone to 
blame if we are not acquainted with the 
moſt inward thoughts of WT being 
around us.“ | | 

How little ae ils the good 
mother might be of intrenching upon the 
prerogatives of man by wearingthe breeches 
and riding the great horſe, ſhe was yet 
extremely tenacious of the prerogatives of 
heaven, 
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heaven, nor would on any conſideration 
give a patient aſſent to their retrenchment. 
Poor Theodore's flippant and thoughtleſs 
harangue was therefore returned with 
bitter denunciations againſt the man who 
could dare to aſſume tne arrogant preten- 
ſion of being able to read the hearts of 
others. In vain did he aſſure the indignant 
lady that this inveſtigator of hearts was a 
reſpectable conſcientious eccleſiaſtic ; this 
was no mitigation of the offence, he was 
denounced as a heretic and free-thinker, 
and ſentenced to eternal irrevocable dam- 
nation; 

The old knight, meanwhile, who had 
originally given occaſion to this diſpute, 
took the earlieſt opportunity of withdraw- 
ing fromit entirely, and, conformably to his 
uſual cuſtom after dinner, fell faſt aſleep. 
Nor was the judge, though he did not 
abſolutely join his liege lord and turn his 
ſolo into a duet, leſs mute than if he had 
been in that ſituation, The penetrating 
Judicial glance required by the young 
baron, was a qualification in a judge of 
which he had never heard before, Ind one 


the 
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the nature of which he could not by any 
means underſtand. The keen eye, and 
the acute ſenſe, were to him perfect terra 
incognita; he knew of nothing keen ir 
rerum natura, but the keen queſtion, and 
a keen knife. 

This little rub however between Theo. 
dore and his mother had no permanent 
effect. Notwithſtanding his infidelity, 

and the indignation with which ſhe had 
reproved it, ſhe yet ſo entirely idolized 
this ſole object of her maternal affection, 
that ſhe ſoon began to ſoften, and mildly 
to ſolicit ſome farther explanation of fo 
new and ſingular a hypotheſis. Theodore 
delayed not a moment to avail himſelf of 
her conciliating diſpoſition, and deſcanted 
ſo ably upon his ſyſtem, that at length 
ſhe not only grew perfectly complacent 
towards the propoſed inveſtigation, but 
little was wanting that ſhe had not turned 
phy ſiognomiſt herſelf, The father too 
entered daily more and more: eagerly into 
his ſon's views, while the judge gladly 
. coincided with the neoteric plan, from the 
- ſame motive that the Indians worſhip-the ; 
7 ". devil l 


— 
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devil, leſt ſo formidable a weapon ſhould * 
be turned againſt himſelf, Thus the farther 
conduct of this criminal proceſs was finally 
conſigned, wholly and ſolely, to the direc- 
tion of the gentle Theodore. 

Meantime he was in a ſimilar ſituation 
with many a man who boaſts of the won- 
ders wwe can perform, only from knowing 
that ſuch things have been done in the 
world. They would be terribly miſtaken 
who ſhould ſuppoſe that he had ever him- 
ſelf been guilty of abridging any of the 
prerogatives of Heaven. That he had iz 
propria perſona ſnatched the infectious phial 
from the hand of the angel of deſtruction, 
outrun the wind, or ſtilled the raging of 
the waves; his genius was not indeed of 
that enterpriſing diſpoſition. And had he 
now attempted himſelf the inveſtigation 
for which he pleaded, tis much to be ap- 
prchended that the whole ſcheme had miſ. 
carried from his utter inability to pronounce 
on the firſt delinquent brought before him, 
whether he might be thief, murderer, 
adulterer, or conjurer, or whether finally 


he might not be innocent of all offence ; 
VOL, 111, 0 con- 
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* conſequently whether he ſhould be acquit- 
ted, or what puniſhment might with juſ. 
tice be inflicted. _ 

In this dilemma he had recourſe to my 
friend Sportler, who was conſidered 
throughout all Franconia as the phcenix 
of the "pliyſicgnoniical ſcience; and, ſetting 
forth his embarraſſment, requeſted his 
neighbourly aſſiſtance. This was granted 
willingly, nay joyfully, and the worthy 
magiſtrate of Geroldſheim failed not to be 
in readineſs at the time, and place, appoint- 
ed by the young baron, for holding the firſt 
regular phy ſiognomical court of judicature 
ever inſtituted within the circles of the 
holy Roman empire. 
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1 CHAP . II, > 
A Phyſiognomical Court of Judicature. 


Be$1ves my friend Sportler, as preſident, 


the bench conſiſted of the miniſter of 
the pariſh, a ſurgeon, and a painter, all 
able phyſiognomiſts, and provided as 
aſſiſtants to ſtrengthen and confirm his 
deciſions; to which were added the uſual 
juſtices and aſſeſſors of the inquilitorial 
court, 
Before the fitting was opened, an im- 
portant debate aroſe upon the propricty 
of allowing the painter a ſeat among the 
judges, ſince the phy ſiognomical canon 
excludes painters from the corporation of 
phyſiognomiſts. On this the miniſter, 
a profound orientaliſt, at that very time 
engaged in a new tranſlation of the Tal- 
mud, and who was extremely addicted to 
interlarding his converſation with alluſions 
to oriental literature, roſe, and with great 
C 2 preciſion 


— 
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preciſion and ſolemnity, delivered his opi- 
nion to the following effect: 
« The Lavaterian codex,” faid he, 
« which. may well be nominated the koran 
of the ſcience, declares expreſsly in the 
ninth ſection of the fourth volume, that 
no painter can be admitted into the 
phyſiognomical toly of holies. . Very 
few painters,” adds the ſame paſſage, * are 
phy ſiognomiſts. And J ſay, too, very 
few ; for I will not take upon myſelf to 
aſſert poſitively that there may not be 
exceptions ; but this I will advance with 
confidence, that I never met with any de- 
ſerving of a place beyond the outward courts 
of the ſanctuary, one who was ſo truly and 
completely maſter of the ſcience as to de- 
ſerve the prieſthood. However,” he con- 
tinued, I will not venture, as I faid 
before, to deliver a poſitive opinion upon 
the preſent caſe: in the multitude of coun- 
ſellors there is ſafety ; and I ſhall rather 
aſſent to the decifion of my colleagues ix 
Poro conſcientiæ.“ 
The artiſt defended himſelf extremely 
well. He ſaid it was the ſame with painters 
as 
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as with all other claſſes of men; very few 
indeed had the reputation of being com- 
plete phyſiognomiſts, becauſe very few 
were ſufficiently arrogant to trumpet forth 
their own fame, or to deliver their ſenti- 

ments with confidence among ſuch a mul- 
titude of pretenders. Perhaps it might 
be true that no painter was complete maſter 
of the ſcience of phyſiognomy ; but he 
knew no man of any other profeſſion who 
was ſo, Ifa ſingle individual among the 
company preſent, felt ſuch entireconfidence 
in his own powers as to be able, with his 
hand on his heart, conſcientiouſly to de- 
clare his firm conviction that he never could 
be miſtaken in his phyſiognomical judg- 
ment, he only was fit to caſt the firſt ſtone 
at a neighbour, And now, he faid, he had 
given them all a fair challenge ; till this 
ſtone was caſt he ſhould hold himſelf as 
well entitled to a voice in the aſſembly as 


the reſt. Since no one then graſped at a 
ſtone, for this very good reaſon, that there 
did not happen to be any ſtones in the 
room, the artiſtremained in quiet poſſeſſion 
of his place. ; 

Cc 3 The 
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The culprits were now brought to the 
bar; a mixed multitude of all nations and 
languages under the ſun. Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Cappadocia and Afia, in Phrygia and 
Pamphyha, as enumerated- in the epiltle 
for Whitſunday : or, rather, they were, 
in this inſtance, from the Elbe, the Oder, 
the Rhine, the Weler, and the Donau; 
a medley of criminals of all deſcriptions 
and denominations. As the clerk of ar- 
raigns made proclamation of the crimes 
with which each ſtood charged, they were. 
examined with very inquiſitive glances 
from all ſides, to ſee whether they did not 
change colour; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
they had no colour to change, fince their 
meagre fare in the Burgholzheim priſon 
had given them ſomewhat of a cœochy- 
mical aſpect. Far, however, from maai- 
felting any ſigns of conſcious guilt, ſome 
of theſe poor wretches ſeemed perfectly 
inſenſible to their ſituations, and to make 
a jeſt of the whole matter; one was even 
ſo careleſs and unconcerned as to amule 


himſelf with catching ihe flies as they ſettled 
| | upon 
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upon the balluſtrade of the bar, I con- 
cluded immediately, both from this cir- 
cumftance as well as from his phyſiog- 
nomy, that he mult be a hardened ſinner, 
to whom arraignment in a court of juſtice 
was not recommended by novelty. 

I ſoon perceived that the ſurgeon was 
no univerſaliſt in the phyſiognomical art, 
but a mere partialiſt, directing his attention 
entirely to the hair, the beard, and the 
teeth. At the concluſion of the ſitting, 
I could not help inquiring what might 
be his motives for confining his obſerva- 
tions Within ſuch contracted limits? He 
told me, that he thought theſe three ob- 
jects, from the nature of his profeſſion, as 
barber and ſurgeon, lay more particularly 
within his province. For this reaſon, he 
ſaid, he had looked over the Fragments 
in the full confidence of finding among 
them much uſeful information on theſe 
very important branches of phyſiognomy; 
but ſorry was he to ſay that his reſearches 
had ended only in diſappointment, ſince 
the author, through a molt culpable degree 
of negligence, had entirely paſſed them 


C 4 Over. 
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over. The only thing from which he 
derived any aſſiſtance was from the fellow 
with his hand raiſed up in the fifth table 
of the firſt part. By the teeth alone, he 
affirmed, could this man be claſſed among the 
ne er · be · goods; and from this clue he had 
been led to make a ſcries of obſervations, 


by which he was now enabled to deter- 
mine the character from the phy ſiognomy 
of the teeth alone, with as much certainty 
as à naturaliſt decides by them what ani- 
mals are, and what are not, carnivorous. 

The painter in the mean time rendered 
a moſt important ſervice by ſketching the 
features of the priſoners, which, at the 
preſident's defire, were laid before the 
court to aſſiſt the phyſiognomical deciſion 
of the honourable judges. When they 
| vere finiſhed, and the delinquents ſuffici- 
ently examined, the Jatter were remanded 
back to prifon, that the inquifitors might 
impart their opinions to each other in 
private, and conſult together upon the 
verdict. 

The firſt thing to be arranged was, 


whether the voting (ſhould commence with 
a the 
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the preſident, and deſcend from him down- 
wards ; or, whether the loweſt in rank 
among the judges was to ſpeak firſt, and 
the voting to aſcend from him to the preſi- 
dent. Here no difference of opinion pre- 
vailed : it was the unanimous wiſh of the 
aſſembly that the great Sportler's ſenti- 
ments ſhould be firſt delivered. 

In complying with this requeſt he dif- 
played a degree of knowledge in his pe- 
culiar department of phyſiognomy which 
never can be exceeded by any votary of 
the ſcience, and is not likely to be even 
equalled. He deſcanted in a very ample 
manner on the ſeveral crimes imputed to 
the delinquents ; pointed out the appro- 
priate features of one crime and thoſe 
of another; and, by applying theſe rules 
to the phyſiognomies we had been ex- 
amining, clearly ſhewed us where the ac- 
cufations were abſolutely falſe, and where 
perfectly juſt, as well as where they were 
only partially falſe and true, This was 
done with an cloquence fo irreſiſtible, 
that not a doubt ſeemed to remain on the 
minds of any of the court, but all declared 

c5 their 
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their unqualified aſſent to every one of 
his propoſitions. This circumſtance re. 
vivedin my recollection an idea that ſtruck 
me many years before, though it had long 
Jain dormant in my mind, but which I now 
ſuggeſt for the benefit of the public at 
large. It is, that chambers of finances, 
conſiſtory courts, councils of ſtate, and 
other like inſtitutions, are a very idle and 
unneceſſary waſte of public money, fince 
in all aſſemblies, however numerous, the 
tone is always taken from one leader, 
To him, therefore, the ſole direction of the 
national buſineſs might as well be at once 
conſigned, when the expence of ſo many 
uſeleſs officers would be ſaved. The mal; 
in all ſuch bodies may be denominated 
Feſmen, ſince the whole extent of their 
| ſervices to the ſtate is to ſay yes when re- 
quired, on which monoſyllable, however, 
they fatten much faſter than did formerly 
Mr. Orator Cicero on Ws: an med elo- 

quence. 5 
Yer, as 1 ion to ** both ſides of the 
queſtion fairly, 1 will allow that each of 
n reſpectable _ for every body that 
by 
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by virtue of its numbers has acquired a cer- 
tain portion of vim intrinſecam is reſpectable 
has its uſe. The number of aſſents undoubt- 
edly add force to any propoſition; and were 
the chambers otherwiſe conſtituted, ſo that 
diſſents were of common currency, how 
any could queſtion be carried em. con.? Bad 
indeed would be the times were the well- 
Known motto uſed by the caru-makers, qd 
copita tot ſonſus, founded in fact; but I know 
of few ſayings more palpably erroneous. 
Should it ever be unfortunately verified, 
what terrible confuſion would be made in 
the world! What would then become of 
the canons of the Tridentines, or any other 
eccleſiaſtical aſſembly? No more would 
the book of Conformity boaſt, as now, 
its myriads of ſubſcribers from generation 
to generation; and the Britiſh Minifter 
would in- vain open his budget in the 
Houſe of Commons, and require millions 
by dozens from the pockets of the people. 
Then would no jury, notwithſtanding the 
preſſing calls of hunger, unanimouſly 
condemn. a highwayman to the gallows, 


becaule the hour for dinner happened to 
c6 ſtrike ; 
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ſtrike; nor, then, would the phyſiognomica} 
court of judicature at Burgholzheim have 
come to a ſpeedy concluſion in their 
deciſion ; but they might, perhaps, have 
wrangled and ſquabbled till they had loſt 
a meal or two, or even a night's reſt, 
Happily, however, that aſſembly was 
compoſed, like moſt others, principally 
of yeſmen, ſo that the matter was ſettled 

at once, without difficulty or contention. 
By this phyſiognomical decifion, one of 
the culprits, notwithſtanding that he made 
the moſt ſolemn afſeverations of his inno- 
cence, was condemned, becauſe, as our 
preſident very wiſely obſerved, thoſe who 
deny the charges againft them are always 
the moſt hardened villains. But to make 
amends, and to bring the ſcale of mercy 
down to a level with that of juſtice, the 
maſter of a public-houfe, notorious as a 
receptacle for thieves, and in whoſe cuſ- 
- rody ſtolen goods had actually been found, 
who, moreover, almoſt confeſſed the allega- 
tions againſt him, was acquitted, the prefi- 
dent declaring, with no leſs ſagacity, that 
one ef the claſs to which his phy ſiognomy 
belonged, 
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belonged, muſt be incapable of committing 
the offences imputed to him With reſpect 
to ſome others, judgment was ſuſpended 
awhile, becauſe their lineaments were not 
of a nature ſufficiently decided, to admit 
the pronoucing of a heſty ſentence, 

But among the whole group, not one 
phyſiognomy fo forcibly arreſted Sportler's 
attention as that of the fly-catcher. He 
was detained in cuſtody on ſuſpicion of 
being the author of an incendiary letter 
circulated about the country, inſtigating 
the people to reſiſt the payment of certain 
contributions, for which they were called 
upon by the magiſtrates. With this the 
preſident declared himſelf by no means 
ſatisfied. It was not, he affirmed, the 
genuine contour of an incendiary, though 
he acknowledged himſelf perplexed tc 
decide what elſe might be the nature of 
his offence. Thus much, however, he could 
for a certainty determine, that it was the 
phy ſiognomy of an enormous criminal; of 
one who had fo far exceeded the common 
bounds of guilt, that his offence had not 
yet found a place in any code either phy- 

ſiognomical 
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fiognomical or juridical. Aſſuming, there. 
fore, an air of extreme myſtery, he re- 
queſted that the man might be brought 
up again in the afternoon to undergo a 
private examination before himſelf, and 
the criminal judge of the Burgholzheim 
juriſdiction, alone. This matter being 
ſettled, the court was adjourned to the 
time appointed. 

I cannot deny but that the confidence 
with which my friend pronounced his 
phyſiognomical deciſions did ſomewhat 
ſurpriſe me. Yet I regazded this as pro- 
ceeding/ from his own firm conviction 
of the infallibility of the ſcience; and 
fatisſied myſelf that he had fo thoroughly 
ſtudied this particular branch of it, that to 
deceive him was impoſſible, And here [ 
could not totally repel a certain feeling of 
envy when I compared the acuteneſs of his 
phyfiognomical eye with my own. Had 1 
been in his place, what conſideration, and 
re- conſideration, of every face, had, it not 
coſt me, ere I had ventured to pronounce 
a ſingle ſentence. I had, in fact, not been in 


a better fituation | han- the young Baron 
1 | T heodore 
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Theodore when firſt he took this affair in 
hand, or than Lavater himſelf, when viſited 
with ſo many doubts about the ten men in 
the German town—doubts which I have 
not yet been able to pardon. 

For my own part, ſo little was I decided 
upon the matter, that, excepting in the 
fly-catcher's, I could diſcover no linea- 
ments-of raſcality in the phyſiognomy of 
any of the Burgholzheim inculpates. On 
the contrary, had I ſcen the whole groupe 
at work in the hay-fteld or in the harveſt- 
field, or beheld them ſelling eggs and onions 
at market, I ſhould have pronounced them 
plain honeſt peaſants, in whoſe features 
appeared no ſymptoms of lurking deceit 
or knavery. And I firmly believe, that 
with many of the-company, the parade of 
the Court of Judicature, the long ſtring of 
guards, the clank of fetters, and the terrible 
catalogue of crimes read over, operated as 
ſpectacles, without the aſſiſtance of which, 
even the phyſiognomical eye had ſcarcely 
detected any concealed lines of crimi- 
nality. I candidly acknowledge that they 
certainly had their influence upon me; 
yet whatever opinions they might raiſe in 
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my boſom to the diſadvantage of the priſon- 
ers, to have pronounced which belonged 
to the black, and which to the white liſt, 
with the ſame celerity and deciſion as 
Sportler, was far above my horizon. 

Even with regard to the fly-catcher, I 
could not by any means comprehend why 
he ſhould ſuppoſe him fo very extraordinary 
and outrageous a culprit. For myſoelt, 
though I conſidered his countenance as the 
worſt among the groupe, and though I could 
not but own that his features were no leſs 
hideous and diſtorted than the moſt hateful 
among the Baſchkirs, yet why thatdeformed 
countenance ſhould neceſſarily be the index 
to villainy fo enormous and unheard-of ap- 
peared perfectly enigmatical. Neverthe- 
lefs, fo high was my opinion of the infalli- 
bility of the Sportlerian judgment, that 1 
fully expected this groaning mountain to 
bring forth, not a mouſe, but really a 
monſter. 

The hour of dinner being now arrived, 
judges and aſſeſſors unanimouſly throwing 
aſide the formalities and ceremonials inci- 
dental to the ſolemn nature of their offices, 


adjourned with haſty ſteps and unbended 
features 
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features from the hall of juſtice to the hall 
of eating. As we approached it, ſuch de- 
licious exhalations of the Vienna haut-gout, 
united with the Franconian provincial 
cookery, met our noſes, as gayg ſure pro- 
miſe that the young baron's ſyſtem of 
reformation had no lefs found its way into 

the kitchen than into the criminal court. 
When due honour had been paid to all 
and every of the excellent diſhes ſet before 
us, not merely with the empty effuſions of 
the tongue, but with the more ſolid en- 
comiums of the teeth, the tongues which 
had all the time been condemned to ſilence, 
leſt they might interrupt the activity of 
the teeth, were once more ſet in motion, 
and like emancipated priſoners, failed not 
to make all poſſible uſe of their newly ac- 
quired liberty, At the deſſert, Theodore 
opened his Vienna cellar-ſtores very freely, 
and dealt out his /iqueurs fines as well as 
his wines, with ſo liberal a hand, that the 
dwarf rummers, and long ſtem glaſſes, 
hopped about, and claſhed indiſeriminately 
together, like little town petits-maitres 
mingliog among the tall athletic peaſants at 
a coun- 
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à country wake. This encreaſed the talka. 
tive humour both of hoſt and gueſts to 
ſuch a degree, that the converſation at 
length became ſcarcely Jeſs noiſy and 
| tumulcuoug, than what paſſes in the tap- 


room of an inn. The exhilarating liquors | 


had indeed fo beneficial an effect upon the 
_ temper even of the ſanguinary knight that, 
in a ſudden burſt of philanthropy, he ſent 
the reliques of the dinner down to the 
caſtle dungeons, to. cheer and refreſh the 
ſtarving priſoners. | 

Sportler alone took no ſhare in ourmirth, 
Fle remained fo deeplyabſorbed in thought, 
that he not only forgot to eat and drink, 
but ſeemed totally inſenſible to what was 
paſſing. Certainly it would have been 
with him, as acccrding to Plato*s account, 
it was with Socrates in the campaign 
againſt Potidcea, he would have remained 
for four-and-twenty hours in the ſame 
motionleſs extaſy, had not the noiſe of the 


company's riſing from table brought him 


in ſome degree to his recollection. He 
ſoon, however, took. an opportunity of ab- 


ſenting 
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ſenting himſelf, that he might return to 
angling in his beloved pond. | 

The young baron, in the mean time, 
entertatned us with a treatiſe upon police 
and finances according to the principles 
of Sonnenfels. This, after a while, in- 
volved him in ſo warm a diſpute with the 
paſtor, that it was not at an end when the 
evening twilight came on. The layman 
advanced upon the Sonnenfelian maxim, 
that a country clergyman ought not to be 
paid by tythes, but by a fixed ſtipend, 
raiſed in ſuch a way as to preclude any 
altercation with his flock. Yet this he 
farther obſerved ſhould be entirely de 
pendent upon his good or ill behaviour in 
his benefice, and above all, ſhould not be 
ſuficient to enable him to hire a deputy 
for performing the duty, while he himſelf 
revelled upon the emoluments. 

This called up the ſpirit of the eccle- 
ſiaſtic, who, from the quota of phyſiog- 
nomical penetration allotted him by Hea- 
ven, thought he read in the young church 
patron's eyes a fixed determination, when- 


cver the power ſhould be in his hands, to 
ä carry 
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carry theſe principles into practice. He 
did not, however, think it prudent to at- 
tempt taking his antagoniſt boldly in front, 
but judged it better to feek ſome rampart 
behind which to ſhelter himſelf. This he 
found in the celebrated Letters upon the 
State of Literature at Vienna, from which 
he produced a ſtring of quotations not very 
palatable to the young baron. 

Perceiving that the eccleſiaſtical cham. 
pion, like an ungovernable bull, could by no 
means be bridled, and finding himſelf hard 
preſſed by means of the Vienna literati, 
the church adverſary, with true French 
levity, took a ſide ſpring, and fairly ſnapped 
the thread of the polemical argument, by 
returning to his original ſubject, and paſling 
ſeveral high encomiums upon the com- 
mercial induſtry of the Vienneſe, Hence 
he, with ſome adroitneſs, adverted to a 
calculation of the probable gains of a 
dealer in gewgaws for the ladies, who, at 
the time the Tripoline ambaſſador was at 
Vienna, in whoſe train was a fable Gany- 
mede in puris naturalibas, had the fortunate 
idea of making fans of gauze, by looking 
through 
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through which the fair might ſatisfy their 
_ curioſity, without any ſhock to their 
modeſty. 
Madame von Urlau had hitherto liſtened 
to her ſon's eloquence with ſilent admira- 
tion, and had only, by way of not appear- 
ing wholly unemployed, been looking over 
a book of ptous dialogues, while her lord 
was viſiting his ſtud and kennel. But 
now hearing the word fan, ſhe thought the 
converſation was going to take a turn in 
which it would be proper for her, as a 
female, to join. So cloſing her book and 
applying her glaſs to her eye, © A ſtrange 
invention this,” ſaid ſhe, © of looking 
through a fan! Why did not the Jadies 
of Vienna rather uſe a glaſs as I do?“ 
This maternal croſs- examination gave 
the death- ſtroke to her darling's eloquence. 
Wholly at a loſs either how to avoid 
giving an anſwer, or to deviſe any form 
under which an anſwer to ſo unfortunate 
a queſtion could be given, the young 
baron twirled his thumbs, and, riſing 
from his ſeat, went to look our at the 
window. Nor were any of the company, 


ſuppoſing 
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{uppoling they had been willing, in a ſitua. 
tion to aſſiſt him in his embarraſſment, ſince, 
from the diſtention of their mouths, and 
the protube rated ſtate of their cheeks, it 
was evident that their propenſity to laugh- 
ter, though, perhaps, not perfectly con- 
ſiſtent. with politeneſs, was abſolutely irre- 
ſiſtible. From all theſe ſymptoms, the 
lady, notwithſtanding her aphy ſiognoſy, 
could not help perceiving that ſhe had 
been guilty of ſome miſtake, and fearing, 
leſt by endeavouring to extricate herſclf, 
ſhe might only plunge deeper. into the 
- mire, ſhe thought it better to have re- 
courſe to her pious dialogues, ſo, uncloſing 
the book again, ſhe began to ſtudy much 
more earneſtly than before. : 

I found the ſupper extremely heavy and 
tedious. Not that there was any deficiency 
of attention to the appetite in our young 
hoſt, for which he had made a very plen- 
tiful proviſion, but becauſe I was inen 
preſſibly impatient for a private audience 
of the grand inquiſicor Sportler, to lear 
the event of his farther examination oi 


Ye man with the Baſchkir phyſiognomy. 
8 This 


* - 
i 
; 
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This internal reſtlefſneſs made the hours 
ſcem as long as the deceitful wit of queen 
Dido made the Carthaginian cow-hide ap- 
pear: no termination could be diſcovered 
to either. Sportler's entrance, however, 
with a countenance fuli of tranſport and 
ſatisfaction, gave me aſſurance that all 
was well with the phyſiognomical proceſs, 
and that it promiſed a happy concluſion, 
His abſtraction was at an end; he was 
more eloquent than uſual, and ate as if, 
like a dromedary, he had been accommo- 
dated with four ſtomachs. | i 
This afforded me infinite pleaſure : for, 
though I could not alrogether repel ſome 
feelings of perſonal humiliation, when I 
compared my friend's ſcientific knowledge 
with my own, and was forced to confeſs, 
though unwillingly, his vaſt ſuperiority 
over me, at leaſt in the criminal depart- 
ment, yet ſo much more had I at heart 
the general honour of the ſcience than any 
particular honour to myſelf, that the pro- 
motion of it was always my primary ob- 
ject. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
gratifying to me than the idea of this 
culprit's 
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culpric'shaving ſome dreadful and unheard. 
of crime upon his conſcience, which had 
been detected by the penetrating eye of 
phyſiognomy alone. I was ſomewhat in 
the caſe of my Zurich friend, who, in 
his late Diſcourſes upon the Exiſtence 
of the Kingdom of Satan, profeſſed an 
earneſt wiſh to ſce that fallen monarchy 
erected again over the whole earth, and 
declared that it would afford him inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction, were but every effu- 
fion of diaboliſm recorded in old grand- 
mother's tales eſtabliſhed upon hiſtorical 
evidence: “ For,” ſaid he, * how much 
would the kingdom of God be glorified, 
and how much would the Chriſtian faith 
gain in ſplendour and ſtability, by the vic- 
tories it would have an opportunity of 
gaining in the conflicts it muſt thus ſuſtain 

with the powers of hell !” | 
Happily for me the ſame room was al- 
ſigned to, Sportler and myſelf for our night- 
quarters, When we had taken poſſeflion 
of it, he firſt exchanged his coat for a 
Turkiſh caftan, then put on a large night- 
cap in the form of a turban, and took a 
monſtrous 
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monſtrous pipe into his mouth, ſo that he 
looked like a cadi at leaſt, if not a baſhaw. 
This done, he locked the door to prevent all 
danger of being diſturbed, and afterwards 
drew his chair towards me with fo much 


ſolemnity and formality, that, beginning 


to grow impatient at the tediouſneſs of 
theſe preparations, I exclaimed, © Well, 
my friend, how goes it with the art? 


Will it be exalted or degraded by this 


day's work.” 

« Praifed for ever be the art!“ ſaid he, 
in a half whiſper, as if apprehenſive of 
making even the walls partakers of the 
important ſecret.— Praiſed for ever be 


the art! Be that henceforth the watch- 


word, when, as a brother, I would 
enter into a phyſiognomical communi- 
cation with any of its votaries. I have 
made a moſt important diſcovery, which 
ſhall be imparted to you, but only d 
roſa.” 

I will not, however, degrade the im- 
portance of the diſcovery by giving it at 
the end of a chapter, fince, in the firſt 

vol. 111. WO place, 
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culpric's having ſome dreadful and unheard- 
of crime upon his conſcience, which had 
been detected by the penetrating eye of 
phyſiognomy alone. I was ſomewhat in 
the caſe of my Zurich friend, who, in 
his late Diſcourſes upon the Exiſtence 
of the Kingdom of Satan, profeſſed an 
earneſt wiſh to ſee that fallen monarchy 
erected again over the whole earth, and 
declared that it would afford him inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction, were but every effu- 
fion of diaboliſm recorded in old grand- 
mother's tales eſtabliſhed upon hiſtorical 
evidence: © For,” ſaid he, «© how much 
would the kingdom of God be glorified, 
and how much would the Chriſtian faith 
gain in ſplendour and ſtability, by the vic- 
tories it would have an opportunity of 
gaining in the conflicts it muſt thus ſuſtain 
with the powers of hell!“ | 
Happily for me the ſame room was al- 
ſigned to, Sportler and myſelf for our night- 
quarters. When we had taken poſſeſſion 
of it, he firſt exchanged his coat for a 
Turkiſh caftan, then put on a large night- 
cap in the form of a turban, and took a 
monſtrous 
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monſtrous pipe into his mouth, ſo that he 
looked like a cadi at leaſt, if not a baſhaw. 
This done, he locked the door to prevent all 
danger of being diſturbed, and afterwards 
drew his chair towards me with fo much 


ſolemnity and formality, that, beginning 
to grow impatient at the tediouſneſs of 


theſe preparations, I exclaimed, © Well, 
my friend, how goes it with the art? 
Will it be exalted or degraded by this 
day's work.“ 

« Praifed for ever be the art!“ ſaid he, 
in a half whiſper, as if apprehenſive of 
making even the walls partakers of the 
important ſecret.— Praiſed for ever be 


the art! Be that henceforth the watch- 


word, when, as a brother, I would 
enter into a phy ſiognomical communi- 
cation with any of its votaries. I have 
made a moſt important diſcovery, which 
ſhall be imparted to you, but only /u4 
roſa.” l 8 

I will not, however, degrade the im- 
portance of the diſcovery by giving it at 
the end of a chapter, fince, in the firſt 

vol. I, 3 place, 
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place, tis highly deſerving of a chapter 
to itſelf ; and, in the ſecond place, tis 
but right to allow the reader a little 
time to take breath ere he enter upon 
a ſubject ſo new, and ſo uncommon, 
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CHAP. 111. 
An Intereſting Dialogue. 


I oxxw my chair as cloſe as poſſible to 


my friend, and, big with expectation, ex- 
claimed, . Well, let me hear? 


SPORTLER, 

Did you examine the delinquent Ba- 
ſtian Schabziger while he was before the 
Court ? 

MYSELF, 

Undoubtedly ! his countenance is too 
remarkable to be paſſed over. That 
ſquab forehead, thoſe little ſwiniſn Chineſe 
eyes, thoſe briſtly eve-brows, and the 
ſtrange manner in which his hair grows, 
muſt inevitably attract attention. I do 
not believe that more eloquence was ever 
expended upon Sampſon's locks them- 
{elves than our chirurgical aſſiſtant has 
been pouring forth upon this Baſchkir's. 
D2 SPORTLER. 
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 SPORTLER, 

A very ſtriking phyſiognomy un- 
doubtedly, and 'tis moſt natural that it 
ſhould excite ſpeculation wherever tis 
leen. But how do you read it ? 


MYSELF, 

How do TI read it? - My dear fir, this 
is not a matter on which to form a haſty 
judgment. Before I had ſeen Sempro- 
nius, or read the fourth volume of the 
Fragments, I might, perhaps, have de- 
livered an opinion with ſome confidence, 
but at preſent I can by no means truſt to 
the immediate impulſe, and pronounce 
zudgment with the confidence you do, 
eſpecially when the queſtion concerns life 
or death. | 
SS SPORTLER. 

I only want your private opinion of this 
phyſiognomy. That will not bring the 
man to the gallows. 

| MYSELF, 

»Tis already given: that it bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the Baſchkir in the 
Fragments. Now, ſince the commentary 

upon 
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upon this ſketch tells me that a counte- 
nance ſo formed belongs to the very 
loweſt claſs of human nature, and conſe- 
quently may be conſidered as the laſt link 
in the chain between man and the brute 
ſpecies, ſo may animal ſtupidity, inſo- 
lence, obſtinacy, knavery, in a word, a 
propenſity to the commiſſion of all kinds 
of villany, be the principal ingredients in 
the compoſition of ſuch a ſemi-brute, 


 ._ SPORTLER, 

Very right! Yet ſtill you deal too 

much in general propoſitions, I wiſh to 

know plainly and poſitively what preciſe 

act of villainy you ſuſpe&t him to _ 
committed 2 


MYSELF. 

You go now too far. I believe the 
wretch to act merely by animal inſtinct, 
and to be perfectly void of any conſciouſ- 
neſs of moral good or evil in whatever 
he does. I can even ſuppoſe him the 
very counterpart of that incarnate devil 
Rudgerodt ; that he may haye been guilty 
of fornication, murder, highway-robbery,. 
burglary'; yet, in every inſtance, without 

D. 3; feeling 
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feeling that he was committing a crime. 
Fhat when he kills a man, he only thinks, 
like the cook when he kills a fowl, that 
he follows his vocation. 


SPORTLER, 
Miy not this apparent ſtupidity. be a 
maſk aſſumed to conceal the moſt crafty 
and premeditated villany ? 


MYSELF, 

That would be to contradict appear- 
ance ;, yet after all appearance is but ap- 
pearance, ant how often that decerves 
Know well from experience. 


| —_—— 

I cannot underſtand why, as a friend to 
the ſcience, when your feelings were fo 
much ſtruck with the firſt ſight of the 
man, you did not follow the clue and en- 
deavour to penetrate farther into the mat- 
ter. I hoped that my obſervations would, 
have been anticipated by yours, inftead 


of which, you do not ſeem to have ob- 
| ſerved at all, 


x MYSELF. 
Let not that diſturb you I intreat, but 
if you be upon the right ſcent yourſelf, 
purſuc 
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purſue it without concerning yourſelf whe- 
ther or not your companions may be 
equally forward in the chace. I will give 
you my reaſons why I cannot follow as faſt 
as you lead. Imprimis, there were too many 
countenances to examine at once. The 
firſt glance, we all know, is that upon which 
the phy ſiognomiſt muſt principally reſt his 
obſervations, and to which he mult truſt 
as to inſpiration, Yet as little as a Star- 
gazer can with his phyſical eyes take in 
a hundred ſtars at once, ſo little can a 
phyſiognomiſt with his intellectual pene- 
tration take in at once ſo large a number 
of phy ſiognomies, in ſuch a manner as 
to be enabled immediately to trace the 
ſecret workings of each reſpective ſoul. 
In my opinion, therefore, the whole 
rabble rout of delinquents ſhould not 
have been turned into court together ; 
they ought rather to have been each ſe- 
parately examined like horſes and oxen 
at a fair. In the ſecond place, the cri- 
minal phy ſiognomy has not been my par- 
ticular ſtudy, whereas by your indefati- 
gable zeal in the inveſtigation of it, you 

| D 4 ſeem 
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leem to have arrived at the happy faculty 
of knowing it almoſt inſtinctively. Such, 
indeed, has been your ardour in the cauſe, 
that I can compare it to nothing but 
that with which Lottinger for a long time 
purſued his reſearches into the natural 
| hiftory of the cuckoo. Year after year 
did he, almoſt at the hazard of his life, 
climb from tree to tree, or creep through 
buſh and briar, to furniſh the Chronique 
Scandaleuſe with the moſt authentic in- 
formation relative to the extraordinary 
method taken by this ſingular bird for the 
propagation of its ſpecies. But I' beg, 
my dear fir, that the diſcovery may be 
aciayed no longer! I am impatient to 
hear every particular of this affair, by 
which you hope ſo effectually to twine 
the phy ſiognomical laure! round your 
brow ! 
| $PORTLER, 
Then know that this Baſchkir is nei- 


ther more nor leſs than the atrocious. 


villain who poiſoned the Chalice at Zu- 
rich, | N | 


L claſped 
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I claſped my arms together, threw 
myſelf back in my chair with an expreſ- 
ſion of conſummate aſtoniſhment, and 
exclaimed,. © How ?—can, this be poſ- 
ſible? can that moſt execrable of mon- 
ſters be really a priſoner in this caſtle ?— 
and have you. diſcovered him only. by 
means of your phyſiognomical pene· 
tration?“ 
„ Aſſure yourſelf 'tis no other,“ re- 
plied Sportler, with an air of no ſmall 
ſelf· ſatisfaction, accompanied by a very 
ſignificant wink and nod of the head. 


MYSELF. | 
And he has confeſſed the crime? 


SPORTLER, 
Not abſolutely. But my ſuſpicions are 
ſo confirmed by circumſtantial evidence, 
that the matter is placed beyond a doubt. 


MYSELF, 


All which I ſhould be extremely gra- 
tified by hearing, if you be not averſe to- 
laying ſo much out of court, 


SPORTLER. 


You. ſhall know all; only obſerve that 
5 it 
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ir muſt remain a profound ſecret between 
n. ö 
bas MYSELF, 

1 underſtand. The riddle Go for one 
too big, for three too little, exactly the 
right ſize for two. Impart your diſcovery 
then, we are the proper number for re- 
raining it as a ſeeret. 


| sPORTLER. 

At the firſt glance J caſt upon this de- 
linquent, his phyſiognomy aſſured me 
that I ſaw a criminal of no common deſ- 
cription. I have found from obſervation 
upon many of the countenances in my col- 
lection, that apparent ſtupidity and brutal 
Inſtinct, are frequently only maſks to con- 
ceal the moſt execrable villanies. How- 
ever, in this inſtance, F judge even more 
from actions and circumſtantial evidence 
than from the phyſiognomy. In the firſt 
place, he has wandered about the coun- 
try, begging as a vagabond, now calling 
himſelf a Salzburg emigrant, then a Jew. 
convert, then ſomething elſe, all which 
looks extremely ſuſpicious, Next, he 
bo, N ſtands 
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ſtands recorded in the forum delicti here 
as a Swiſs from the town of Zurich, where 
his houſe was confidered as a notorious 
harbour for thieves. This charge, indeed, 
the delinquent denies, but he confeſſes 
himſelf ro be a native of Zurich, and fays 
that his proper name 1s Baſtian Schab- 
ziger. He ſays alſo that he quitted his 
own country, becauſe, having been diſ- 
placed from the offices on which he de- 
pended for his livelihood, he was in dan- 
ger of ſtarving, and hoped to get his bread 
ellewhere. | 2 
| | MYSELF, 

A curious co-incidence of circum- 
ſtances, no doubt. A phyſiognomy with 
a ſingular expreſſion of villany, a native 
of Zurich, and reſiding there at the very 
time when the ſtory of the poiſoned 
chalice excited ſo much attention. Theſe 
things lead, I own, to ſtrong preſumption 
againſt him, but are ſurely not ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh your poſition. 

SPORTLER, 

Nor is my judgment reſted upon them 

alone ; I but employed them as hints for 
D 6 purſuing 
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purſuing the ſcent. Liſten, therefore to 
what farther appeared at the afternoon's. 
examination. I queſtioned him what 
trade or profeſſion he had practiſed. at 
Zurich, or whether he had followed any 
kind of manual labour? To this he an- 
ſwered; that his labours had been rather 
pedual. than manual, ſince he was by edu- 
cation a Chamois-hunter,. but was after- 
wards taken into the ſervice of the Min- 
ſter at Zurich as organ-blower and 
bell-ringer, becauſe from a ſingular knack. 
he had acquired of ringing the bell with 
his foot, he could give a peculiar force 
and ſolemnity to the found : and as this 
was not a common talent, he had been 
retained in the ſervice for many years. 


MYSELF. 
| Curious indeed * 


spok TIER. 

Queſtion. Did this employment gain 
him a comfortable livelihood ? - Anſtwer. 
The ordinary ringing for church alone 
brought him in ſufficient to live decently, 
but he had beſides occaſional good wind- 
falls in ringing for deaths. 
| . MYSELF, 
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MYSELF. 
Curious, again ! 
| SPORTLER. 
Queſtion. How did he employ him- 
felf when not wanted to ring? Had 
he never been a ſpy for thieves, and 
2 receiver of ſtolen goods ?—Anſwer. 
He was kept 1n pretty. conſtant employ- 
ment by ringing the bell or blowing the 
bellows, but ſometimes, when from the 
town being overſtocked with phyſicians, 
the ſexton had a more than uſual quantity 
of graves to make, he had given him a 
helping hand for a pot of beer. Queſtion. 
Was he not addicted to jolly company, 
and always ready to join a party in a 
carouſing match, or at the gaming table, 
and crack his jokes very fluently among 
them? Anſtoer. When he had money 
in his pocket he never was averſe to 
play or good cheer, and as ready with his 
joke as any of the company,—2ze/tion. 
For what reaſon was he at laſt diſmiſſed 
from his offices ?-4nſwer, He did not 


know; perhaps ſome of his comrades had 
flandered 


* 
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ſlandered him becauſe he kept a tight 
rein over them, and never' let any failure 
in their duty paſs unnoticed. — Queſtion. 
At what time did he leave Zurich — 
Anſwer. Exactly at noon, he could not 
tell the day, but it was in the year 1776, 
about the fall of the leaf. | 


Curious I muſt ſay ill Mot cu- 
rious ! 


| SPORTLER. 
Quſtion. Did he ever hear of the poi- 


ſoning the wine at the ſacrament at 
Zurich, in that very year ?=At the men- 
tion of this circumſtance he ſeemed thun- 
derſtruck. The muſcles of his face were 
inſtantly ſwelled and diſtended from the 
blood that ruſhed into it, and his heart 
palpitated ſo as to be viſible through his 
clothes. All this, however, he en- 
deavoured to diſguiſe by a violent fit of 
coughing, yet when that ſubſided, and the 
queſtion was put to him again, his con- 
fuſion was ſtill apparent, and he anſwered 
very conciſely that he knew nothing of 
the 


* 
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the matter, Tis true, he ſaid, that he 
remembered a great commotion in the- 
town about a ſtory of the kind, but what 
did not burn him he never ſought to 
quench.— Queſtion. How could he diſ- 
avow any knowledge of an affair which 
was a matter of public notoriety, and 
againſt which two ſermons were preached 
in the church, when, from his employ- 
ment as organ-blower, he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have been preſent ?—Arſoer, He 
might perhaps be in the church, but the 
found. of the preacher's voice did not 
reach him behind the organ, therefore he 
never knew the ſubject of his ſermons. I 
here judged it neceſſary to make a pa- 
thognomical experiment upon the de- 
linquent, either to frighten him into con- 
feſſion, or by the obſervations I ſhould 
make upon the effect of my threats to 
aſcertain the truth. more fully. I there- 
fore told him that this affected ignorance 
of the matter would avail him nothing, 
fince the whole plot had been diſcovered 
at Zurich, and he was well known as its 

accurſed 
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accurſed author, That accurately as his 
perſon had been deſcribed by public ad- 


vertiſement, no one could poſſibly be 


miſtaken in it, and if he did not con- 
feſs at once, the truth would be wrung 
from him to-morrow morning by the 


moſt frightful, torture. A free unre- 
ſtrained acknowledgment of his guilt was 


the only refuge by which he could hope 


to obtain any mitigation of his puniſh- 


ment. 
MYSELF, 


This is indeed a very perſuaſive ſpecies. 
of eloquence,. and 'tis no wonder that 


the poor ſinner is brought by ſuch means 


to confeſs whatever the judge requires. 


You remind me of the old Saxon Duke 


William, who, as the hiſtorian Muller 


relates, addrefling the magiſtracy of Butt- 


ſtadt, a little town. in Thuringia, ſaid, 


Try what your threats will do, gentle- 
men, perhaps the dread of torture will. 
work. the deſired effect.“ 
| SPORTLER.. 
Which muſt be the ardent wiſh- of 


every conſcientious judge, who ſeeks: 
"== 
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only to inveſtigate the truth, and I moſt 
fincerely lament that no artiſt was with 
me to ſketch the expreſſion of the evil 


conſcience inſtantly manifeſt on his 


features, and which made ſo plain 


an expreſſion that could not have been 
miſtaken, even by the moſt unphy ſiog- 
nomical head that reſts upon a pair of 
ſnoulders; ſuch as rendered any vocal 
confeſſion unneceſſary, nay, almoſt ſuper- 


guous. And. now. what fay you yourſelf, 


and what do you: think, the public will 
lay to this, important diſcovery,? Since it 
is thus made clear as noon-day that phy- 
hognomy can perform what it promiſes, 
and is likely to become of ſuch important 
benefit to ſociety, will not all diſbelie vers 
in it be converted, and all vilifiers of it 
be ſilenced and put to ſhame ? 2. 


MYSELF, 

My good friend, let me exhort you to. 
rejoice with temperance. L have at home 
an old dollar that bears the inſcription, 
te all with circumſpection. I muſt own 
that you do not appear to me ſuffi- 

ciently 


a confeſſion of his criminality. *T'was 
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ciently authorized to cackle fo loud with 
your new.laid egg. Though you have 
Examined this culprit phyſiognomically 
and. pathognomically ; though you have 
inveſtigated and weighed his character 
minutely, and, as you may think, ac. 
curately ; though you have brought the 


ſum of his capital of power and intellect, 


together with the intereſt due upon it, re- 
gularly to account; there may, notwith- 
ſtanding, be ſome where a trivial, nay, an 
almoſt imperceptible error calculi, which 


may demoliſh the whole fabric. I have 


many things to ſuggeſt againft your res- 
long: ” | 
spoRTLER. 

Fou will oblige me much by imparting 
them. But firſt let me recapitulate the 
grounds of my conviction, by way of 
eaſting up my ſide of the account. 
MYSELF. 


Granted. 
| SPORTLER. 
The wonderful co- incidence of a phy- 


Lognomy capable of the moſt atrocious 
crimes, 
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crimes, with the man's being an inha- 
bitant of Zurich; with his being there at 
the very time when the chalice was 
poiſoned ; with his having the office of 
bell-ringer in the church where this black 
deed was perpetrated, and his almoſt im- 
mediate diſmiſſion from that poſt, when 
he became a fugitive and vagabond, with- 
out any lawful means of ſupport. Theſe 
are circumſtances ſo ſtrong againſt the 
deliquent, that they may fairly be called 
ſomething more than mere preſumptive 


evidence. 


MYSELF, 
And - ſhall have their proper place in 
the calculation when we proceed to the A 
balance; 


 SPORTLER, | | 

The delinquent's unconſtrained an | 
ſion that he was addicted to play, and | 
forward in cracking his jokes at the gam- 
ing-table, may perhaps appear to have | 
no particular relation to the matter in | 
queſtion. But let it be remembered that | 
the good Lavater, in his two famous» | 
{crmons 
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ſermons upon the poiſoned wine, pro- 
phetically attributed to the mind ca- 
pable of ſo black a deed, a propenſity to 
play and to jeſting. Now the preſent 
inculpate's being thus characteriſed, 
though tis no politive evidence againſt 
him, adds another link to the chain of 
circumſtances which fix upon him the 
perpetration of a crime ſo new and un- 
paralleled. 
2 5 MYSELF, 

Wich all due reſpect for a propoſition 
delivered from the pulpit, and frem the 
mouth of a maſter in the knowledge of 
mankind, I muſt yet obſerve that in 
Juſtice this cannot make either for or 
againſt the ſuppoſed culprit, ſince after 
all, tis no more than a bold aſſumption 
upon a caſe confeſſedly new. 

| SPORTLER. 
But the exceſſive emotions excited in 


him by the bare mention of the poiſoned 


cup; his firſt diſowning any knowledge of 
the affair, and afterwards allowing that 
he had heard of it; in ſhort, his pathog- 
gomic confeſſion of the fact, you will 

ſurely 
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ſurely grant, when added to other cir- 
cumſtances, form a ſufficient body of 
evidence upon which to pronounce him 


guilty. 6 2 


MYSELF, 

By no means. 

SPORTLER, 
And why not ? 
MYSELF, 

For three ſubſtantial reaſons. P#xg 
primo, becauſe the concurrence of cir= 
 cumſtances is purely accidental. Pro ſe- 
cundo, that the enthuſtaſtic Lavater's pro- 


phetic idea is a mere fancy of his own. 


brain. And pro tertio, becauſe, with re- 


ſpect to the article of pathognomy, there 


certainly is a great error calculi, 
SPORTLER, 

How ſo? 
| MYSELF, 

The intereſt is here confounded: with 
the capital. You have aſcribed all the 
grimaces and diſtortions of countenance 
you beheld, to conſcious villany, with- 
out ſeeming to be aware of any other 


poſſible 
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_ Poſſible cauſe to which they might be 
imputable. Yet reflect that the poor 
devil did not know of any charge againſt 
him excepting that he had wandered 
about the country begging as a va- 
gabond, for which a dozen or two of 
laſhes is the uſual puniſhment, and then 
think of his ſituation when he heard 
himſelf accuſed of a crime ſo atrocious 
as could only be expiated by, like tor- 
tures with thoſe inflicted upon Saint Lau- 
rence, This could be no joke to him, 
nor was it very ſurpriſing that his coun- 
tenance ſhould change, or that drops of 
ſweat of no common ſize ſhould inſtantly 
- overſpread his Judas's brow. Your 
pathognomical phenomena, tis therefore 
clear, are by no means certain data on 
which to found any concluſion, But 
granted that your concluſions were ever 
ſo juſt, ſuch a ſcheme could ſcarcely be 
planned by any one without a proſpect of 
great advantage to himſelf from its ac- 
compliſhment, and what poſſible benefit 
could this man have derived from wan- 
_ tonly deſtroying ſo many of his fellow- 
creatures? 
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creatures? It appears to me very hard, 
that becauſe he was bell-ringer in the 
church when the fatal affair happened, 
he muſt neceſſarily lie under the ſuſpi- 
cion of being concerned in it. 


SPORTLER, 

You come now to the very point upon 

which your premature refutation has hi- 

therto prevented my touching. You can» 
not then ſolve this problem ? 


MYSELF. 
No, truly, I muſt refer entirely to you 
for its explanation. 


spORTLER. 

Did not the raſcal own that ringing for 
deaths was one of the great profits of his 
office? 

MYSELF, 
He did. But what of that ? 
SPORTLER, 

What of that ?—Does it not clear away 
every doubt ?—His plan was unqueſtion- 
ably that the whole twelve hundred com- 
municants ſhould die one after the other 
in the courſe of a few weeks for the be- 

nefit 


— — — 
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nefit of his pocket, and to furniſh him 
with the means of indulging himſelf more 
freely i in his love of gaming and carouſ- 
ing? -I think this a ſufficient reaſon why 
a bell-ringer was of all perſons in the 
world the moft probable that could be 


Hxed upon for planning ſuch a ſcheme, 


Even the ingredients of which the poi- 


ſon was compoſed, ſtrongly corroborate 


this preſumption. Theſe were potters- 
clay, Spaniſh pepper, thorn-apples, wa- 
ter- lilies, and pure arſenic, a compoſition 
that would be a longer or ſhorter time in 


taking effect according to the ſtrength of 


conſtitution of the party taking it,; :conſe- 


_ quently they would die off gradually, and 


thus render the matter leſs liable to ſuſpi- 
cion. 
MYSELF, 
This ſtrange compolition betrays a 


complete bungler in the poiſoning buſi- 


nels. An adept would have taken the 
agua Tephana from arſenic, alkaline falt, 


and the fap of the Cymbalaria, which 


formerly the followers of Saint Peter in 


the 'Romiſh chair were wont to admi- 
niſter 


9 
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niſter to thoſe who had juſt begun to 
aſcend the ladder to heaven, in order to 
accelerate their progreſs. Indeed the Zu- 
richer might well have ſpared all his 
other articles, had he only been ſomewhat 
more bountiful of the laſt- mentioned. 


SPORTLER. 


That would not have anſwered his 
purpoſe. What advantage had he de- 
rived from his villany if the whole twelve 
hundred had gone off in one night, like 
fiſh removed into ſtrange water ?—No ; 
his plan was that they ſhould die by de- 
grees, that he might ring the bell for 
all. But. here we ſee the inexperienced 
hand of the perpetrator. He did not 
know how to hit the proper doſe, and 
what would have been ſufficient for poi- 
ſoning two or three cups was too weak 
for two-and-thirty, Beſides the mix- 
ture was not equally divided among them, 
and, being unpractiſed in his buſineſs, 
his hand, perhaps, trembled ſo that he 
ſhook ſome of - the powder afide. Thus 
VOL, III. E it 
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it happened that he failed of the prin- 
_ cipal part of his intended victims, ſince 
only two actually died, probably from 
taking more freely of the cup than their 
fellow-communicants. *Tis plain then, 
from all circumſtances, that the thing 
was undertaken by an inexperienced hand, 
and if the phyſiognomy of the whole af. 
fair be compared with that of the delin- 
quent Baſtian Schabziger, the failure may 
be well acccunted for, and no room left 
to doubt that he alone was the contriver 
of ſo foul a purpoſe. 


MYSELF. 

I, cannot but admire your ingenuity, 
my friend, in adapting all the circum- 
ſtances of this affair, with great ap- 
pearance of probability, to the ſituation 
of poor Baſtian. But, pardon the com- 
parifon, you appear to lie very open to a 
ſuſpicion of having yourſelf put the in- 
gredients into- the fellow's pocket, for the 
purpoſe of finding them there. Suppoſe 
then that I, as a merciful Samaritan, 
were to undertake his defence, and prove, 
on 
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on logical grounds, that he mult be as 
innocent of the crime as you or I, or 
any of the twelve hundred whom you 
conſider as his deſtined victims? 


SPORTLER. 

Since you ſeem at preſent entirely in 
the humour for contradiftion, ſay what- 
ever you pleaſe. But the examination 
to-morrow will confirm what I have ad- 
vanced, and overturn all your objections. 


| ' MYSELF, 

No, fir, they cannot be overturned by 
any examination. The long and ſhort of 
the matter 1s, (for ſince 'tis now midnight 
tis better to cut it ſhort,) that the whole 
affair of the Zurich tragedy 1s an optical 
deluſion, or rather a phyſiognomical 
ctror, 


SPORTLER, 
How II! 

MYSELF, 
In fact, this extraordinary and terrific 
ſtory has been hitherto a frightful water- 
ſpout, which carried along 1n the torrent 
of credulicy that ſupported it, whatever 
E 2 fell 
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fell in its way, till not Jong ſince a dar- 


ing ſpirit ventured to fire at it, and the 
phænomenon has vaniſhed. Or, to ſpeak 
without metaphor, a cold philoſophical 
head at Berlin, to which yet belongs a 
very keen noſe, has lately proved beyond 
a doubt, that certain warm heads at Zu- 
rich, not quite ſo philoſophical as his 
own, had, according to their uſual prac- 


tiſe, raiſed an alarm before there was 


occaſion, miſtaking a cat for a ſea-wolf, 
a ſhadow for a ghoſt, and a bundle of 
rotten-wood for a death's torch. They 
who love adventures are never at a loſs 
to find them; ſince, if nothing elſe pre- 
ſent itſelf, there are always windmills 
enough to attack as giants. The whole 
matter of the Zurich chalice is reducible 
into the negligence, or overſight, or per- 
haps deſigned ceconomy of the vintner, the 
butler, or the cooper, without any ill 
deſign whatever. This is the Berlin 


pPhiloſopher's opinion, in which he has 


found reaſon ſo ſtrongly on his fide, that 
all arguments broughr againſt him re- 
bound 
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bound like light arrows ſhot by a child 
from a quill againſt a ſtone wall. 


1 SPORTLER. 

Shame, that a ſingle obſcure indivi- 
dual ſhould think thus to reaſon away 2 
public fact, eſtabliſhed by public judi- 
cial proceedings. What does a bare aſ- 
ſertion, fine die et conſule, prove againſt 
the viſum repletum of three experienced 
phyſicians, who analyſed the ſediment at 
the bottom of the cup, and unanimouſly . 
pronounced it a compoſition of various 
poiſons, Yes, the ſediment the ſedi- 
ment !—who can get through, or get over, 
the ſediment ? 

MYSELF, 

I underſtand this. You ſuppoſe my 
philoſopher, with his demonſtration, is 
ſtuck faſt in the ſediment. But of that, 
believe me, there is no danger, ſince tis 
in the ſediment itſelf that lies the opti- 
cal illuſion or the phyſiognomical error. 
The phyſicians examined it in the very 
heat of the affair, when a panic terror 
had ſeized the whole town. They did 
| E 3 not 
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not enter upon the trial with the ſpirit 
of inveſtigation that actuates men ſoli- 
citous only to diſcover the truth, but 


with heads pre-occupied by the idea of 


poiſon and all its concomitant horrors, 


What wonder then that imagination 
ſhould play its accuſtomed tricks, and 


what was ſought with eagerneſs ſhould 
be found without difficulty. Yet af 
ter all, the amount of their diſcoveries 
gave no great cauſe for exultation. One 
was confident that arſenic was a principal 
ingredient in the compoſition, to which 
the others would by no means aſſent; 
and therefore I draw this concluſion, 


which; I think, their whole proceedings 


Juſtify, that their examination was nat a 
chymical, but merely a phyſiognomical, 
one. They examined the aſſembled cups, 
as I the aſſembled male factors this morn- 
ing, and, becauſe judges and aſſeſſors 
exclaimed unanimouſly that they were all 


together an ungodly rabble, 1 could diſ- 


tinguiſh the ſtamp of Cain on very 


countenance, In like manner, ſince all 


Zurich were exclaiming that death lurked 
in 
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in the chalices, ſo would the heated 
fancy of the phyſicians have found - poi- 
ſon in the ſediment, even though it had 
been nothing but a harmleſs doſe of jalap. 


Friend Sportler could by no means 
digeſt a train of reaſoning that aimed at 
the utter deſtruction of all belief in the 
wine at the ſacrament at Zurich ever 
having been poiſoned. For if this black 

deed had not been perpetrated, it fol- 
lowed as a neceſſary conſequence, that 
neither in the ſtrong holds of the caſtle 
at Burgholzheim, nor in any other place 
illuminated or not illuminated by the 
rays uf the glorious ſun, ſuch a being 
could exiſt as the perpetrator. And if 
4 the non-exiſtence of this being were eſta- 
bliſhed, he was deprived again in a mo- 
ment of a hobby but juſt received among 
his ſtud, and on which he had promiſed 
himſelf many a delicious ride. 

He therefore ſnapped me up very 
ſhortly with ſaying, that the next morn- 
ing's examination would decide the mat- 
ter; tuen riſing from his ſeat, and taking 

E 4 his. 
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his pipe out of his mouth, he wiſhed me 
good night, and with an air of great of- 
fence got haſtily into bed. 

Petrus currit, ergo currat, thought J 
within myſelf, let him go! —8o, follow- 
ing his example, I threw myſelf into bed 
likewiſe, where I ſoon fell into a ſleep, 
equal for ſoundneſs to that of the ſeven 
holy fleepers themſelves, 
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CHAP. IV. 
An unexpected Elopement. 


Tur ſun was already high in the hea- 
vens when I awoke, notwithſtanding which 
an awful ſtillneſs reigned: over the caſtle, 
as though the noon of night had not yer 
been paſt, 

Deſirous of learning ſome tidings of 
my friend, I liſtened, but could perceive 
no ſound of breathing. from his bed. I 
vas inſtantly ſtruck with the horrible idea 
that he had worked himſelf into ſo great 
a paſſion at my contradicting him the 
evening before, that he had gone off ſud- 
denly in a fit of apoplexy. With a haſty 
ipring 1 Jumped up, and drew back his 
curtains in the dreadful apprehenſion: of 
beholding an icy corple extended before 


me. But nor corpſe nor living foul did. 
E 5 I find; 
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J find; the bird was flown, and the neſt 
entirely empty. 

Amazed, and perplexed, I rang imme- 
diately for the ſervants, when nobodf but 
the chambermaid appeared. Of her I 
enquired the reaſon of this profound fi- 
lence in the caſtle at ſo late an hour? 
What was become of all the ſervants? 
Had any diſaſter happened ro the man- 
fion's lord? and finally, Was my laſt 
night's companion now holding another 
court of Judicature, or had he taken him- 
felf away in dudgeon ? 

The girl claſped her hands together in 
aſtoniſhment, and returning enquiry for 
enquiry, aſked, Whether I really did not 
know what had happened in the night ? 
and whether it was poſſible that I had not 
learned the terrible misfortune that had 
occurred at tne caſtle ?—] ſtarted back: 
« What misfortune!” I exclaimed : * in- 
deed I know not a word about the mat- 
ter. I muſt have been in a death-like 
ſleep! Tell me inſtantly ; is it an invaſion 
from without, or a rebellion from within ? 


is it an inroad of fire or water ?—is it an 
evil 


* 
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evil deprecated in the evening prayers, or 
ſince the night- walking ſpirits have been 
driven out of the hymn-book, have they 
taken refuge here ? ; 

« Nothing of this,” replied the girl ; 
te but th: whole collection of malefactors. 
have by ſome means broke priſon, and 
are run away, Every body from the 
caſtle, but our young maſter, is gone after 
them, and I hope to the Lord they'll be 
caught, elſe to be ſure the houle will be 
ſet on fire, and we ſhall be all raviſhed or 
murdered,” 

« Oh woeful tidings!” I exclaimed, 
« tidings indeed moſt woeful !'”—and in- 
ſtantly repaired to the young Baron 
Theodore's apartment, who, while all the 
reſt of his ſex were engaged in the male- 
factor hunt, was very compoledly deco- 
rating his perſon at the toilette. 

From him I learned that the maſs of 
delinquents, according to the relation of 
a lad who was left behind, had been ex- 
tremely perplexed by the ſilent examina- 
tion, and, after canvaſſing it over to- 


gether, had at length come to the con- 
E 6 cluſion 
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cluſion that they were certainly all con- 
demned to the gallows. Of this they were 
the more firmly convinced, from ob- 
ſerving a clergyman in the full regalia of 
his order upon the bench, who, they con- 


cluded, was ſummoned to give them the 


proper eccleſiaſtical paſſport into another 
world. But what in their opinions placed 


the matter beyond a doubt, was the un- 


accuſtomed liberality of the caſtle's lord, 
in ſending them the reliques of his own 
table, which they thought would bear no 


other interpretation than being intended to 


animate them for meeting their fates with a 
becoming reſolution. They therefore un- 
animouſly agreed that the good cheer 
would be more advantageouſly beſtowed 
upon their guards than themſelves, in 
which opinion they found not the leaſt 


difficulty of obtaining the guards' concur- 


rence. The wine as well as beer flowed li- 
berally ; and as the gaolers were not much 
more accuſtomed to a plentiful meal than 


the priſoners, they phed them, as well 


as the victuals, fo freely, that they were 
Toon in a fituation more proper to be 
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guarded than to guard. The conſe- 
quence was, that when the proviſions were 
gone and the flaſks emptied, the God 
Somnus took his turn to claim their ho- 
mage, and while they remained wholly 
abſorbed in their devotions to him, the 
male factors were ſo very inattentive to 
their duty as not to wait their awakening, 
but to take a French leave of guards and 
caſtle all together. 

About noon the whole judicial train, 
ſome on foot, ſome on horſeback, re- 
turned to the caſtle, Of the game which 
was the principal object of their purſuit 
not a ſingle piece was retaken, but they 
had captured ſuch a number of hares, par- 
tridges, and fieldfares as amply paid them 
for their trouble. For the reſt, this inci- 
dent made various impreſſions upon the 
phyſiognomies of the groupe, according 
to the intereſt each took in the matter. 
The noble Baron von Urlau appeared no 
way diſpleaſed at ſo unexpected a curtail- 
ment of the judicial proceedings, ſince 
by this means the whole allotment of pro- 


viſians would come among his kennel. 
The 
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The philanthropic Theodore was well fa. 


tisfied that the delinquents had decided 


upon their own fates, and taken the bur- 
den off his ſhoulders, without leaving any 


ſtains of blood upon his confcience. The 


judge of the Burgholzbeim court ſeemed 
to ſtand in an even balance between joy 
and ſorrow, as two ſcales with an equal 


pound weight in each, If by the pri- 
ſoners' elopement he loſt his conviction 
fees, whatever property they left behind 
devolved to him, though not as an inhe- 


ritance, as a donatio inter vivos. And the 


ſervants in general, as is uſually the caſe, 
ſeemed to feel ſuch a degree of ſympathy 
in the fates of the accuſed, that they ſaw 
no canſe of regret for their having re- 
moved themſelves out of the reach of 
Juſtice. 
Sportler alone bore on his countenance 
traces of deep and unfeigned ſadneſs. He 
appeared no leſs inconſolable for the loſs 
of this ſpecimen of a new genus of crimi- 
nals, than Maſter Elgotz would be at 
that of a Centipes which might chance to 
| $9 the | have 
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have a foot over or under the exact num- 
ber of a hundred. I, for my part, re- 
garded the matter in a very different 
light, I conceived that in no other way 
could it have terminated ſo fortunately 
for us, ſince the honour of the ſcience 


now ſtood unimpeached, and it was im- 
poſſible even for its moſt inveterate ene- 
mies to aſſert that one falſe judgment had 
been pronounced. Beſides as we were in 
poſſeſſion of ſketches of the ſeveral de- 
linquents' phyſiognomies, it was ſtill in 
the power of the judges to execute their 
ſentence in effigy, Indeed, 'tis my 
humble advice, that when, after a courſe of 
years, phyſiognomiſing criminals ſhall have 
ſuperſeded the torture, in the ſame manner 
the hanging or burning the ſilhouette, 
which has been the means of convicting 
the offender, ſhall be ſubſtituted for exe- 
cuting the offender himſelf, Then, ſhould 
a ſmall miſtake in judgment be made, the 
error can be much more eaſily anſwered 
to God and our conſciences. 

The cataftrophe of the Burgholzheim 


. rendering Sportler's longer 
ſtay 
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ſtay at the caſtle unneceſſary, he ordered 
the horſes to be ſaddled immediately af- 
ter dinner, and the very ſame evening we 
bent our courſe towards Geroldſheim, 
My companion was not diſpoſed to be 
talkative ; ſo that a conſiderable part of 
our ride home, for its ſilence, ſtrongly 
reſembled a funeral proceſſion. By this 
means I gained time to arrange in my 
mind an ingenious harangue, which I af- 
terwards delivered to my friend ſolely for 
his uſe and profit. But, as I think it may 
alſo not be unſerviceable to others, and 
as I wiſh ſomebody to hear it, and am 
very doubtful. whether a ſingle ſyllable 
ever reached Sportler's ears, I ſhall here 


preſent it to my readers. 
My dear friend, I began, let not 
the withering of the gourd beneath whoſe 
ſhade you ſat, triumphantly expecting the 
fulfilment. of your phyſiognomical ſen- 
tence, afflict you thus. Pardon. the ſin- 
cerity of my heart; but you appear to me 
preciſely in the ſituation that the prophet 
found himſelf ages ago, a few paces be- 
hind Nineveh. He had no particular en- 
| mity 
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mity to the royal town any more than 
you towards the delinquent in queſtion, 
but you were both in purſuit of fame and 
honour, and watched beneath the ſhade of 
the gourd for the fulfilment of your de- 
nunciations; but, alas! the gourd va- 
niſhed. Nor ſhould this be matter of ſur- 
priſe to you. *Tis commonly thus with 
the ideal gourds that we erect over our 
heads, they wither and fade away, and 
leave us expoſed without ſhelter to the 
burning noon-tide rays of diſappointment 
and diſcontent, If all had ſucceeded ac- 
cording to your wiſhes, no doubt you 
would have formed a new epoch in the 
mode of adminiſtering criminal juſtice ; 
perhaps would even have torn the'lau- 
rels from the brow of him who origi- 
nally ſuggeſted the idea of ſubſtituting 
phyſiognomy for the torture, and twined 
them around your own. So would this 
benignant ſyſtem have been called from 
you the Sportlerian, inſtead of being 
ſtiled the Sonnenfelian, or Lavaterian, 


as the new world is not called Columbia, 
but 
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but America. Yet call to mind the fate 
of the Zurichers. After all the outcry 
they raiſed on the ſubject of the poiſoning, 
have they not been humbled by a Ber- 
liner, who ſtepped in behind them, and 
with one puff diſperſed the whole ſtory, 
as chaff before the wind? Think then 
that the ſame cataſtrophe might have be- 
fallen you. Who can ſay that you had 
not ſtruck prematurely upon the great 
bell, and that when your proceedings 
came before the eyes of the world, it 
might not have appeared that what you 
conſidered as good ſeed was in reality the 
ſweepings of the threſning· floor. Would 
not then the laſt error have been worſe 
than the, firſt ? The caſe is ſtill, poſſible 
that you might be miſtaken with reſpect 
to Baſtian; and if the Berliner be right, 
you certainly. were ſo; All might have 
ended like the alarm given not long ſince 
by the centinel upon the watch tower at 
Dreſden. Seeing a diſtant light in the 
horizon, he rouſed the whole town with 
a cry of the enemy approaching; every 
body 
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body ran to arms, and all poſſible prepa- 
rations were making to give them a warm 
reception, when the light, having aſ- 
cended ſomewhat higher in the heavens, 
was diſcovered to be only the planet Ve- 
nus riſing with more than uſual ſplendour. 
I grant, however, that the Zurich Baſch- 
kir has not much reſemblance to the 
planet Venus, except this fertio compara- 
tionis, But the poor fellow is not him- 
ſelf to blame that the fifth pair of nerves 
of the brain, which, according to Pro- 
ſeſſor Wriſberg, are thoſe that take the 
lead in the formation of the countenance, 
have performed their function ſo ill that 
inſtead of a human contour they have 
ſketched that of an ape. To what falſe 
concluſions a diſtorted phyſiognomy may 
lead, I have had ſufficient experience in 
the caſe of my ſhepherd Mark. 

But principally” — Here I was about 
to enter on a moſt admirable elucidation 
of the Sonnenfelian idea of ſubſtituting 
the penetrating glance of the judge for the 
torture, with obſervations upon its bene vo- 


tent tendency to ſpare innocence, and more 
fully 
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fully detect guilt. In this I ſhould pro- 
bably have met with as little interruption 
as in the former part of my oration, ſince 
it appeared impoſſible to diſturb the 
filence of my companion ; but unfortu- 
pately for the world; to whom I am afraid 
this incomparable piece of elocution is 
now loſt for ever, juſt as I was commen- 
eing, a neigh from my horſe announced 
our arrival at the caſtle of Geroldſheim. 
Sportler ſprung from his ſaddle in a 
moment, and, totally regardleſs of the 
attention due to a gueſt, left me to 
barangue to the groom if an auditor was 
indiſpenſable. 


Seri : 
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CHAP. V. 


My fifth Reſting Place. 
Letters. 


Sve my friend Sportler's meteor, which 
he hoped would have ſoared with ſuch 
brilliance above the German horizon, had 
fallen to nothing, I found little more was 
to be expected by remaining under his 
roof. The planetary aſpect now ſeemed 
as unfavourable for the phyſiognomical 
ſcience, in the circle of Franconia, as in 
that of Meiſſen. I thought, however, of 
the adage that my preceptor Maſter Gra- 
tius had -ſo often repeated to me in my 
youth, | 
Dulcius ex ipſo fonte bibuntur aque; 
and determined that if, perhaps, I had 
not in thoſe days paid it all deſerved at- 
tention, 
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tention, I would not now have to reproach 


myſelf upon that ſcore. 

Day after day did I watch therefore for 
Philip's return, feeling ſuch a parching 
thirſt after the pure fountain water in 
Switzerland, that had I poſſeſſed the Dæ- 
dalian art, I had certainly truſted my fate 
to waxen wings. Hitherto all my phy- 
ſiognomical experience had rather tended 
to weaken than confirm my faith in the 
ſcience, The great confidence I had re- 
poſed in Sportler's knowledge, had but 
added one more to the long liſt of de- 
ceptions by which I had been tormented. 
His boaſted inſight into the criminal phy- 
ſiognomy appeared equally chimerical 
with the traffic in airs carried on at pre- 
ſent among our philoſophical experimen- 
taliſts. They cry about in the ſtreets, 
and markets, their hot air and cold air— 
their fixed and volatile air—their vitri- 
olic, ſulphureous, falpetrian, marſhy, 
mountainous, oceanic, and I know not 
how many- other airs beſides, as he 
cried his robbers, his murderers, his 

11 adulte rers, 
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adulterers, his incendiaries, and his cha- 
lice poiſoners, and after all, with both tis 
but air. | 
After ſuch repeated diſappointments 
where would have been the wonder had 
become an abſolute phyſiognomical ſpi- 
noziſt? But to have flown off thus im- 
mediately inta the boſom of infidelity, 
would have been acting in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the object for which my journey 
was undertaken. I wiſhed to ſtrengthen 
and confirm my faith, and could not bear 
the idea of beholding the whole fabric 
overturned and laid in ruins at my feet. 
Nothing then remained but to repair at 
once to the fountain head of every thing ; 
and I reſolved as ſoon as I ſhould receive 
the expected ſupply of the anum neceſſa- 
rium, to bend my courſe towards Zurich. 
As I was one evening ſilently revolving 
this matter over in my mind, ſitting in 
2 comfortable warm corner by the chim- 
ney, while the wind was very boiſterous 
abroad, I happened by chance to caſt my 
eyes on the word conflanter, inſcribed 
over 
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over the Brunſwick horſe on the ſtove, 
With not leſs eagerneſs than a pious ma- 
tron catches at any wholeſome ſaw of ad- 
vice or admonition to which chance di- 
rects her eyes on opening ſome ſacred 
repolitory of celeſtial aphoriſms, did [ 
catch at this inſcription, as a hint given 
from above to urge on my genius. I have 
never failed, ſaid I within myſelf, both 
ar home and 1n my travels, diligently to 
inveſtigate every phyſiognomical object 
that came before me. All the energies 
of my ſoul have for a long time been 
directed to that ſingle point; and what a 
reflection would it caſt upon me were [ 
now to fail in the purſuit merely from 
want of perſeverance ! - I will renew the 
- covenant with my heart, never to ſhrink 
from this purſuit till I have obtained a 
firm footing on ſome hoſpitable ſhore, 
where I may have no farther occaſion to 
apprehend being driven about in the pe- 
rilous ocean of uncertainty, or ſwallowed 
up in the whirlpool of diſbelief. Was the 


young Frenchman Anquetil not deterred 
| by 
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by the immenſe diſtance between Paris 
and the heart of Aſia from ſeeking the 
Zendaveſta and the ſacred books of the 
Bramins, even upon the banks of the 
Indus itſelf, that he might ſend home a 
rich treaſure to his native land ? and ſhall 
| heſitate a moment to undertake a jour- 
ney of three ſteps into Switzerland ta 
hear the wondrous doctrines of phy ſiog- 
nomy preached by the mouth of our great 
apoſtle himſelf? Vox viva docet, I fay; 
ele why do we haſten to the literary car- 
nivals at the academies, there to pur- 
chale wiſdom and knowledge at its very 
fource, when otherwiſe we might be juſt 
as well ſupplied by any bookſeller's ſhop ? 

On the morrow, at my firſt meeting 
with Sportler, I communicated my pur- 
poſe, which he highly applauded, only 
intreated me to ſpare him yet a few days 
of my company, ſince there was a weighty 
matter upon his mind, on which he had 
determined to aſk my advice; a requeſt 
to which it will eaſily be ſuppoſed I aſ- 
ſented without heſitation, About noon, 
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to my infinite ſatisfaction, I at length be- 
held Philip, with his ſpondee-paced nag, 
enter the court. They ſeemed to move 
on very ſlowly and ſolemnly, whence J 
flattered myſelf that they were returned 
heavy laden with the needful; which 


probably, for my greater convenience, 
was ſent all in ready money. Inſtantly 
the varied ſcenery of the charming coun- 
try of Switzerland floated in idea before my 
eyes. The high towering glaciers, the chill 
ice valley, between the green Alps, the 
lofry cataract of the Rhine, and num- 
berleſs other curioſities, ſcemed already 
within my reach. How many hundreds 
of neat blooming milk- maidens did I meet 
on my way! I ſaw them, with full pails 
on their heads, climb the ſteepy rocks, 
as ſure footed as the gentle chamois it- 
ſelf; then, turning towards the rovgh 
mountain cattle, methought my ears 
_ were ſaluted with the charming wild notes 


of the Kubreigen, which, though for- 


| bidden in France, are whiſtled without re- 
ſtraint in this land of freedom. 


In 
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In another moment of imaginary tranſ- 
port, I found myſelf at the houſe door 
of the worthy Lavater, which was opened 
by his amiable wife. I preſſed in idea 
her delicate white hand, which indeed 
appeared rauch more lovely than the fil- 
houette of her glove, in the Fragments, 
gives reaſon to ſuppoſe it. This was a 
trill of extaſy ! But oh, what were my 
feelings when my eyes firſt met thoſe of 
the great phyſiognomiſt himſelf -I ve- 
rily believe that the viſionary tranſport 
would have gone near to overpower me, 
had not the ſtep of Philip upon the ſtair- 
cale recalled my ſenſes from their illu- 
ſion. He entered ſo nimbly, that me- 
thought little appearance remained of the 
valt ſum. the ſpondee's pace had given 
reaſon to expect. He delivered, in the 
firſt place, a packet of letters ; but before 
I broke a ſingle ſeal I enquired for the 
ready money he had brought. His hand 
was immediately applied to his fob, 
whence he drew forth a purſe, the phy- 
ſiognomy of which by no means promiſed 
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to anſwer my expectations; it looked as 
lank and as meagre as one of Pharaoh's 
lean kine. 5 

This was a moſt ſevere ſtroke, and ſo 
totally diſcompoſed the ſerenity of my 
temper, that I was perfectly unfitted for 
liſtening to the report Philip was begin- 
ning to make of the ſtate of things at 
home: ſo telling him that he might 
leave the hiſtory of the pigs and poultry 
for another time, I diſmiſſed him, and 
broke open my packet. The letters were 
four in number. The firſt was from my 


ſteward, containing about twenty weighty 
and important reaſons why he could not 
forward the full ſum I deſired, but was 
obliged to ſend the purſe half at leaſt, or 
perhaps two-thirds, empty. His twenty 
reaſons might all, however, have been 
compriſed in the firſt, which was by far the 
moſt important and the moſt concluſive, 
dix. that he had not more money to ſend. 
The ſecond diſpatch was from Dr. Bal- 
drian, containing the afflicting intelli- 
gence that a very reſpectable member of 

Fett | our 
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our phyſiognomical private academy lay 
dangerouſly ill of a tympanum, with 
| ſcarcely a poſſibility of recovery. The 
third treated of a mighty domeſtic feud 
which had ariſen between my fair coulin 
and Mrs, Geotrude my houſekeeper. 
The former had made an irruption into 
my cloſet, for the deſperate purpoſe of 
deſtroying all the ſilhouettes that hung 
round the walls, and of breaking to 
pieces, or otherwiſe demoliſhing, all the 
buſts, caſts, and bas-reliefs on which ſhe 
could lay her profane hands. Happily 
ſhe was diſſuaded from her purpoſe by the 
eloquence of the latter, who for activity 
of tongue, it muſt be confeſſed, far ex- 
ceeds even Rembrandt's loquacious maid. 
The fourth diſpatch was a notice from 
the private academy concerning the folu- 
tion of a phyſiognomical problem. 
Theſe epiſtolary documents ſet a variety 
of paſſions in motion within me. The 
firſt deſtroyed my hopes of a journey 
into Switzerland, which excited my dif 
content in no ſinall degree. The ſecond 
F 3 gave 
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gave me unſpeakable concern at the idea 
of loſing a very valuable phyſiognomical 
friend, The third humbled me ex- 
tremely by a ſuggeſtion to which it gave 
riſe, and which will be explained by my 
anſwer; at the ſame time that the idea 
of the meditated deſtruction of my buſts 
and filhovettes ſet my gall moſt power- 
fully afloat. The fourth would have 
excited me to laughter, did I not conſi- 
der any thing which bears the moſt dif- 
tant relation to phyſiognomy as much too 
ſacred and venerable to be made the 
ſubject for a laugh. Very ſoon after din- 
ner I took an opportunity of abſenting 
myſelf from the company, and taking vp 
my pen wrote the following anſwers, 


LETTER I. 


To my Steward Mr. Balthaſar Cook, 


« Ir had been beyond all compariſon 
more pleaſant to me that you had been 
deſcended from the great Colbert, though 

only 
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only by a left-handed wife, than that you 
ſhould be of the unſpotted lineage of John 
Cook of Hailbron, formerly ſteward to 
the great Melanchton. Genius till fol- 
lows genius, notwithſtanding the lapſe of 
time, Camerarius may be as eloquent as 
he pleaſes upon the virtues of your pro- 
genitor, upon the fidelity of his ſervices 
to his maſter, and his ceconomy 1n the 
management of his affairs, without which 
the man of God had come but poorly off, 
conſidering the train of followers by which 
he was always beſet; yet I will venture to 
aſſert that the illuſtrious John could not be 
a more rigid œconomiſt than his worthy 
ſubgenitor Balthaſar. 

« I cannot read without the utmoſt 
ſympathy, and grief of heart, of the ſnubs 
and rebuffs that the bleſſed Melanchton 
endured from his ſteward. Was he in- 
clined to be hoſpitable, and feed the hun- 
gry mouths he ſaw gaping around him, the 
fellow grunted and ſnapped like a wild 
boar, declaring that his coffer was drained 
of money. No reſource then remained 
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to the good man, but to take one ſilver 
cup after another, preſents which had been 
made him by the great as tokens of re- 
ſpeR and admiration; and ſtealing out 
with them under his cloak, to diſpoſe of 
them flily, and unobſerved by his gruff 
monitor, to a Jew or ſilverſmith, by 
which means he was enabled .to fill the 
ſtomachs of his empty gueſts. 

« But the great Colbert ordered theſe 
things better. He always had caſh at 
command; and if his maſter had wiſhed 
to feaſt all Chriſtendom, the means would 
have been inſtantly forth coming without 
a murmur or expoſtulation, Thus did 
he acquire himſelf no flight degree of 
favour with the monarch, while, to the 
crowd by which that renowned hero, no 
leſs than the pious Melanchton, was al- 
ways ſurrounded, he was almoſt an ob- 


jet of adoration. . When you reflect 
then what an agrecable ſervant Colbert 


was, and think how much the reverſe have 
been the whole race of the Cooks from 


Melanchton's fleward down to his de— 
; {cendant 
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| ſcendant Balthaſar, you cannot be ſur- 
priſed that 1 had rather you had been 
a deſcendant of Colbert's, though ever. 
ſo illegally born, than of the moſt holy 
offspring of a Cook. 

« *Tis a poor reſource to endeavour, 
by defcanting on the brightneſs of the 
ducats you have ſent me, and the full- 
ne!s of their weight, to gloſs over the 
ſmallneſs of their number. This gaſ- 
conade reminds me ſtrongly of a ſimilar 
one, uttered by the governor of Barce- 
lona, whom the preſent king of Spain 
baniſned becauſe he wanted to obtain 
poſſeſſion of his confiſcated property. 
When aſked by his ſovereign whether 
he had many ſoldiers under his command? 
he anfwered—*< Few, but good.” To this 
the monarch very naturally replied “ 4 
king of Spain muſt not only have good ſol- 
diers, but many.” And tis preciſely the 
lame thing with a traveller, particularly 
with a phy ſiognomical one; he muſt not 
only have good and weighty ducats, but 
muſt have them in abundance. Had 
you been a reader of the Fragments you 

F5 would 
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would have learned, that of the three 
things eſſentially neceſſary to a traveller, 
money is the moſt ſo. 
c You give me many proteſtations of 
your faith and honour. Theſe I never 
doubted; but if you think them every 
thing, and hope to ſave yourſelf behind 
the old ſcripture ſaying, that no more is 
required of a ſteward than that he be 
found faithful, I muſt inform you that in 
theſe days matters are totally changed, 
The moſt eſſential quality, at preſent, in 
a perſon of this profeſſion is, that he al- 
ways have plenty of money in the ſtrong 
box, to anſwer all his maſter's calls. 
T hole are now the beſt Rewards on whom 
the ſpirit of Colbert reſts ; and who, like 
the corps de genie of Holofernes, under- 
ſtand how to draw the water away from 
the citizens of Bethulia, and conduct it 
by ſecret channels into their maſter's ciſ- 
terns, that he may ule it, at his pleaſure, 
either for houſhold purpoſes or bathing. 
cc *Tis therefore that I conſider our 
financiers as the greageſt geniuſes of the 
1 whole 
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whole nation. Not thoſe trained up in the 
chamber, like the plantain in a hot-houſe; 
but thoſe who, uneducated to the trade, 
ſtrike out into ſome new and bold path 
who know how, by exceſs of diligence and 
application, conſtantly to increaſe the flow 
of waters through the little rivulet of 
influx; while they are always complain- 
ing of dry weather; and when any one 
would dip into their well, cry the foun- 
tain 1s exhauſted, Yet their maſter 
knows that 'tis exhauſted only to others, 
not to himſelf, Had you applied this 
ſtate method of financicring to my private 
affairs, and taken only ready money for 
the in-comings, while for the out-goings 
you iſſued nothing but paper, that 1s to 
lay, promiſſory notes, bills at many 
months” date, and the like, then ſhould I 
not have ſent in vain, but received the 
ſum duly to my order : the which ſum 
I do command be now inſtantly made up, 
and forwarded to me at Geroldſheim with 
all poſſible expedition. Of this take 


heed.” 
r 6 
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LETTER II. 


To Mr, Rector Brunold. 


ce T LEARN with ſincere regret, that ſince 


my abſence you have been viſited with a 
| dreadful ſickneſs, and that ſmall hopes of 
| your recovery can be entertained. You 
are a wife man; and a wiſe man, I have 
B often heard, feels no dread of phyſical 
evil. You cannot then be viſited with 
any horror at the idea of friend Hain's 
bending over your bed to claſp you in 
cloſe embrace. It was abſolute madneſs 

| in father Artiſtotle, when he wiſhed to 
| paſs for a wiſe man, not to be aſhamed 
of reviling death as a frightful ſkeleton— 
poſSeporaurON PoſSeporaTwy. Truſting that ſuch 
terrors are far from diſturbing you, I 
venture to addreſs you on the ſubject of 
your approaching diſſolution, after the 
manner of the maſter of a houſe taking 
leave of his gueſt. When all things are 
packed up, and the latter is ready to de- 

| part, 
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part, the hoſt has commonly a variety of 
charges and commiſſions to deliver ; and. 
if they be on a footing of great intimacy 
and friendſhip, *tis odds but he ſolicit 
ſome memorial by which to'remember his 
friend after his departure. 8 

J am now exactly iu this predica- 
ment. Should it be the will of Heaven 
that you ſhortly go down to the ſiſent 
grave, I have two requeſts to make, 
The firſt is, as one of the preſidents of our 
private academy, of which you have been 
hitherto a very reſpectable member, that 
you would bequeath your collection of 
phy ſiognomical Jucubrations, be they 
finiſhed or unfiniſhed, particularly* your 
Eſſay upon the Angelic Phyſiognomy, 
and your Diſquiſition on Dr. Schrœder's 
Angel, to the uſe of the academy, to be 
enrolled among their archives. Here 
they will not only become of great public 
utility, but will be treated with all poſ- 
ſible reſpect; whereas, ſhould they fall 
into the hands ef your heirs and exe- 
cutors, who can ſay that they might not 
be 
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be made ſubjects of ridicule. Perhaps 
a no leſs tragic fate might await theſe 
glorious manuſcripts than befel the ce- 
lebrated John Hevel's aſtronomical pa- 
pers. After he had collected them dur- 
ing his life, at the expenſe of a great deal 
of time and infinite trouble, at his death 
they fell into the hands of an heir to- 
tally inſenſible of their value, who ſold 
them all as waſte paper. The only re- 
mains of them now in exiſtence is the co- 
vering of a coffec- board, which is to this 
day ſhewn at Dantzick as a great cu— 
rioſity. c 
« You will now ſhortly ftand in the 
outer court of heaven, and obtain a per- 
ſonal acquaintance among the angels, 
with whom, in your lectures at the aca- 
demy, you have entertained us fo highly 
here below. And if Lavater's preſump- 
tion be true, that the angels in heaven alſo 
ſtudy phy ſiognomy, and are much better 
phyſiognomiſts than ourſelves, which is 
very probable, ſince they have phyſiog- 
nomiſed many thouſand years, conſe- 
quently 
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quently are ſo much more experienced in 
the ſcience than we mortals; added to 
which, the angelic glance muſt be much 
more penetrating than the mortal—I 
doubt not that in heaven you will remain 
faithful to the ſtudy, and endeavour con- 
ſtantly to extend your phyſiognomical 
knowledge under the guidance of celeſtial 
inſtructors. I look upon it as a certainty, 
that you will receive more benefit from a 
ſingle lecture above, than from all the 
hours you have devoted to the Frag- 
ments here below: 'tis only to be la- 
mented, that we upon earth cannot reap 
any advantage from the notes and addi- 
tions you would ſoon be enabled to 
ſupply to your phyſiognomical legacy. 
My ſecond requelt, though it more 
immediately concerns myſelf, has yet 
ſome reference to our phy ſiognomical 
inſtitution. Tis one which may be 
granted without any difficulty; and, though 
a legacy, will not diminiſh the inheritance 
to deſcend to your heir. When the cele- 
brated Garrick paid the debt of nature, 
Lord Spencer, in a letter of condolence 
to 
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to the widow, requeſted a lock of the 
quondam Roſcius's hair to wear as a 
laſting memorial of thoſe talents by which 
in life he had been fo much charmed, 
My requeſt is of a ſimilar nature. 
tc] intreat, my good friend, that after 
your deceaſe our worthy phyſician Dr. 
Baldrian may be permitted to ſcalp you, 
1 aſk not, like the Iroquois, to be put into 
poſſeſſion of the ſcalp ; let that reſt with 
you in the narrow houſe ; I have no con- 
cern with it. But I do moſt earneſtly 
wiſh to be inveſted with the bone of the 
cranium beneath. You know that Lava- 
ter, in his fourth volume, adviſes all 
friends of the ſcience to make a collec- 
tion-of the ſkulls of ſuch perſons as they 
have known intimately in life. “ ſay,” 
he adds, * thoſe whom he has known in- 
- timately, ſince phy ſiognomy muſt learn, 
ere it can inftruſt ; and he will thus be 
beſt enabled to compare the known with 
the unknown, the undeniable outward cha- 
rater with the undeniable inward one.” 
The propoſal is admirable; only 
there lies a trifling difficulty in the * 
| 0 
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of carrying it into execution, How can 
it be poſſible for a man to obtain a col- 
lection of ſuch ſkulls as have been known 
to him? Shall he truſt to what he pro- 
cures by means of the ſexton from the 
; Charnel houſe? But who can be ſecure 
that they are authentic ? that they have 
actually belonged to our former friends? 
and that the perſon from whom we re- 
ceived them was neither miſtaken, nor, 
has wilfully deceived us, under the idea 
of an excellent joke ? No medium, then, 
ſeems to remain for arriving at this col- . 
lection but by the benevolence of thoſe who 
will bequeath their ſkulls to their friends: 
I have therefore a plan very much at heart, 
which I mean at my return immediately to 
lay before my academical colleagues, that 
all the preſent and future members of the 
academy ſhall, for the benefit of the in- 
ſtitution, enter into an agreement to make 
ſimilar bequeſts; and thus we ſhall ſoon 
have a ſufficient repoſitory of this neceſ- 
ſary. article; to which all pupils may re- 


ſort for the advancement of their ſtudies. 
Should 
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Should my propoſal be carried, I would 
then make a patriotic contribution of 
your ſkull as the foundation of the future 
collection. Comply with me in this in- 
ſtance, and I hall ever be, &c. &c.“ 


LETTER; III. 
To my fair Couſin. 


c Wuar could poſſeſs you, madam, with 
the idea of ſuch a flagrant breach of the 
peace ? Of ſtorming. my room with the 
fury of a Bacchante, and waging a deſ- 
perate warfare againſt my poor defence- 
leſs and unarmed buſts and filhouettes ?: 
Truly, my fair couſin, I cannot conceive 
what either they or I could have done 
to warrant ſuch a hoſtile invaſion, Con- 
teſts with regard to the limits of our re- 
ſpective boundaries, we have never yet 
had, to the beſt of my recollection; and, 
excepting that we live under the ſame 
roof, we have nothing in common. Our 
places of reſidence are at a ſufficient dif- 

tance 
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tance from each other, and amply ſeparated 
by a thick party-wall, and ſtrong locks and 
bolts. I readily yielded up to you the moſt 
unbounded authority over your part of my 
houſe, and expected in return that you 
would never preſume to encroach beyond 
it, or endeavour to exerciſe any command 
in my diviſion, 

% When Sophy made her firſt viſit to 
you, at her departure you looked after 
her as a pious Carthuſian looks after a 
heretic who, he thinks, has profaned the 
ſacred aſylum of his cloiſter with his 
unholy footſteps. This the lovely crea- 
ture related to me with tears in her 
charming eyes, when, tis true, I was not 
very well ſatisfied with your behaviour; 
but I ſuppreſſed my anger, and, placing all 
to the account of your virgin purity, only 
made a fixed reſolution that the fair un- 
fortunate ſhould never more enter your 
veſtal ſanctuary. How then can you al- 
low yourſelf to paſs our boundaries in 
hoſtile array, and enter my domains as 
an enemy's country ? 


« Tell 
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« Tell me, fair couſin, by what man- 
ner of ſpirit art thou inſpired ? Certainly 
the troubled ſhade of the Iconoclaſtic 
Doctor Abedarius, otherwiſe known by 
the name of Andrew Bodenſtein of Carl- 
ſtadt, hovers aroùnd thee. Or, if thou 
haſt choſen the church hiſtory for thy 
autymnal reading, Heaven be merciful to 
me when thou comeſt to the life of the 
ungodly enthuſiaſt Thomas 'Munzer ; for 
then wilt thou doubtleſs entertain me with 
an inſurrection of my peaſants! But 
whatſoever evil gnome may have ſhaken 
his poiſon over thee, I would willingly 
pardon him, did thy furious enthuſiaſm 
only turn the beſom againſt the originals 
of my collection of ſilhouettes; for they 
have on ſundry occaſions given me ſo 
much cauſe of offence, that I covld be 
glad of revenge through the medium of 
ſome third hand. But it were hard in- 
deed that the vengeance ſhould fall on the 
innocent ſhades. 

ce And may I aſk what wrongs you have 
ever received from theſe ſhades ?—or, 


ſtill more, in what have the buſts ſinned 
againſt 
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againſt you, that ſo ſevere an expiation 
was required? Lou honour the me- 
mory of the philoſopher of Ferney, as 

well as that of his contemporary, the ci- 
tizen of Geneva, and never have ex- 
claimed with Formey, Jai toi, Jean 
Jacques!“ When I conſider how near 
this collection of celebrated heads were 
to being mingled in one common maſs of 
ruins in my room, as their originals lie 
mouldering together in the grave how 
the gods and heroes of antiquity, together 
with thoſe ſubſtantives in the grammar of 
human nature of various nations, whom 
we eſteem the honour of modern times, 
were doomed to be ſwept away by the 
beſom of deſtruction in the hand of an 
infuriated female—Heavens! how my foul 
is fired with indignation ! Yes, thou keen» 
eyed Voltaire, thou thick-necked Vitellius, 
thou benignant Rouſſeau, thou enchanting 
Niobe, thou gigantic Apollo, thou celeſtial 
Venus, thou divine Homer, thou ſapient 
Pallas, thou negociating Doctor Franklin, 


thou furious Rolando, thou viſionary Lava- 
ter, 
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ter, qe triumvitate of ff „Hans 
Sache, Jaesb Bochm, nd: Peter Menadie, | 


| thou; vaſt- eared Sllecus, 'chov} eloquent 


| -Eaogoon; thou wild and unſbackled genius 
Sbakeſpeare, thou unclothed Ganymede, 


thou auſtere Cato, and thou, too, my own 


loved huſt clad in the coſtume of ancient 


| Rome, had ye been cruſhed together in 


- 


: 


© 


bed, made in favour. of her who had 


N 


one common Olla- podrida, my rage 
would have been tranſported beyond all 


bounds. So fiercely, indeed, would the 
torch of revenge have been lighted up in 
my heart, that all my intellectual energies 
could ſcarcely have reſtrained me from 
burning in that flame, the teſtamentary 


record which ſome time ago, upon a ſick 


been the occaſion of your fall. 


| K I was much. inclined to find ſome 


:excule for your meditated attempt, in the 
. faules of temper incidental to your ſex, 
when they have not been ſo fortunate as 
to be joined early in life in the holy bonds 
of wedlock ; ſince an accurate obſerver of 


mankind long ago remarked, that a fe- 
male 
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male who appeared at ſeventeen one of the 
gentleſt and mildeſt of her ſex, if ſtill a vir- 
gin at thirty, would probably be transformed 


into a ſour and ſevere veſtal; and, in ten 


years more, might perhaps degenerate into 
a down- right fury. But, however ſtrong my 


inclination to practiſe lenity towards cir- 


cumſtances ſo unfortunate, I have not 
been able to deceive myſelf with any ſha- 
dow of a pretence for the outrage. Had the 
fair youth Ganymede impertinently ſought 
to thruſt himſelf into ſome- Corner of the 
houſe ſacred to you alone, there to have 
offended your clafte eyes with his birth» 
day figure, I will. readily allow that you 
had been juſtified in ſeeking the moſt. 
exemplary vengeance for his audacity'; 
and if, in the firſt ebullitions of indigna- 
tion, that vengeance. had even fallen in- 
diſcriminately upon the whole range of 
caſts, though I might have mourned the 
tragedy, I could not have oæhſa the 
feeling. we | 4; 
- « But bold.—In MPS once more 
the charges brought againſt you, my at- 
tention was arreſted by a particular paſ- _ 
| age 


© ——_ 


' _.- Tagey| which had before been ſcarcely ob- 
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ſerved. This has moſt unexpectedly 
furmſhed me with a clue to the whole 
-” affair. I there learn that the four vo- 
Adumes of Fragments, which have coſt | 
me ſo much money, were deſtined to a 
like fate as was- inflicted by the Bohe- 
mian court upon the imperial ambaſ- 
fadors. Yes, I learn that the whole col- 
lected works of Lavater were deſtined to 
the ſtake, as the holy inquiſition deals 
with hardened Jews and heretics, . 
-+:< Happily for me, however, theſe ſa- 
.ered volumes, as if poſſeſſed with a ſecret 
ſoreboding of the impending form, 
had taken ſhelter in the academy ere it 
+ burſt over their heads. Yer the circum- 
ſttance gives me ſufficient reaſon to fear 
that, inſtead of the church hiſtory, you had 
deen reading the wonderful achievements 
of that valorous knight Don Quixotte of 
Ia Mancha; and, taking hints from the 
conduct of his niece, had purpoſed to 
execute a like court of purgation over 
the treaſures of my cloſet, as ſne exer- 


e her — mA 
& And 
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And think you then that the ftudy 
of phyſiognomy has turned my brain as 
the ſtudy of Amadis de Gaul turned the 
knight's? I doubt not, indeed, that the _ 
ſlanderous tongues of my neighbours 
have been exerciſed with great freedom 
upon the ſubject of my ſecret jourdey, as 
if 1 had ſallied forth in queſt of adven- 
tures. Who knows what filly compari- 
ſons haye been made to my coſt, ſome 
or all of which may haye reached your 
ears? But that concerns me little: I con- 
fole myſelf with the true and nervous 
poſition of the Mettenberg Demoſthenes, 
the worthy parſon Imhof, that calumny 
like a hedge- hog ſticks to every thing ! 
It ſtieks to man, to angels, to the holy 
ſacrament, _ay even to the God * heaven 
himſe lf 
Then why would I N to EP 
her tongue? But you "ſhould be wiſer 
than to foſter theſe inſinuations by intem- 
perance and indiſcretion, and rather by 
publicly contradicting, and refuting, them 
endeavour to deprive them of their 
power, If the village · barber. have loſt 
vol. III. 3 his 
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his baſon, tis no fault of mine; my 
brain, thank God, is not yet ſo diſturbed 
as that I have taken it for a helmet. My 
phy ſiognomy beſides is a pure whole; 


every part is homogeneous to the other, 


all is properly organiſed, no patching or 
botching can be traced in it that give an 


impreſſion of folly ; ſtill leſs is the foun- 


dation line of my forehead. ſhorter by 
two-thirds than its perpendicular height, 
as was the caſe with that of the knight of 
La Manche. nes Uu; 

e Baniſh then from your "nid this 


bult-deſtroying humour, and believe that 


you have totally miſtaken; the occaſion of 


my journey. I know well how difficult 


it is when once you have embraced 
any prejudice to | perſuade: you to quit 
your hold. You are like peaſe ſown in 
a north wind, which, as you probably are 
ſenſible, never will ſoſten in cooking. 
But you know that obſtinacy is a family 
failing, and perhaps I have it in as full 
or even fuller perſection than yourſelf. 


Think well on all ee _ ſo I re- 
— oi n5w 
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bee academical notice you con · 
veyed to me I perceive that Meffner has, 
taken a very curious method of cluding the the 
examination before the, e 


inſtitute, © by propoſing an expeti ne, 
which he hopes will turn their attention, 


wholly" away from himſelf. To Thave 4 | 


queen bee ſo ſcientifically; that, by n cans. 
of a ſolar mieroſcope, her filhouette may 
be taken with perfect accuracy, by which 
a' clue will be furniſhed for diſcovering 
the proper and 90 contour 4 
royalty. | 
HI conſider the attention of the ſociety. 
to every' thing that may promote the. 
knowledge and extenſion of the ſcience. 
as highly commendable, and ſend my 
friendly greetings to all and every of the 
gentlemen, upon their zeal to delve into its 
| G 2 pro- 


4 
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profoundeſt myſteries, yet muſt I alſo 
expreſs my earneſt wiſh that they 
. would weigh well the comparative. im- 
portance of taking off the beard of a 
queen bee, with the examination of a 
phyſiognomy that may eventually prove 
a criminal of great magnitude. I am, 
notwiithttanding, extremely curious to 
Know whether the fellow be really fo 
dexterous with his razor as to be capable 
of Performing what he promiſes. This 
were indeed. as much a maſter-ſtroke in 

| his trade, a. as It was in that of an inventor 
of Thows, to train fix fleas, and harneſs 
them to 2 little waxen carriage driven by 
a bat. 

. But, to ant the truth, as. far as 
187 be allowed any judgment in a mat- 
ter certainly out of my own province, 
I ſhould conceive that there cannot be 
a more awkward inſtrument for taking 
the hair from the, head or body of a bee 
| than a razor. The good Lavater has, 
by a ſtrange aſſociation, gont quite aſtray 
in his ideas with regard to bees, as is 
| proved 
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proved by the Berlin bee-maſter, in his 
eriticiſms upon the phyſiognomical Frag- 
ments. Had the Zuricher been aware 
that what he conſidered as hair, is in 
reality wool or feathers, he would hardly 


have fallen upon the droll idea of ſhav- 
ing. And had he not been miſled by 


the figurative name of a queen bee, but 
had ſhe been called by the proper title 
of the bee · mother, he had never defaced 
his paper with the futile ſpeculation of 
taking a ſhorn bee as the ſtandard for royal 
phyſtognomy, | 

« That the power of aſſociation will 
ſometimes produce ſtrange phantoms in 
the brain, is a. fact too notorious to be 
diſputed, and is proved, among other 
things, by a late ſpeculation of the cele- 
brated phyſiognomiſt Francheville's, who 
endeavours to prove from the form and 
figure of the ſhield in which our arms 
are quartered, that it owes its origin to 
the old Roman ſhoe, Had the illuſtri- 
ous ſhoemaker Baldwin, in his treatiſe 
upon Roman ſhoes, ſuggeſted this ſtrange 


idea, it had been very pardonable. But 
| 1 a re- 


= 
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a reſpeRtable. member of a celebrated aca- 
demy, and the celebrated author of one 
of the obeſ⸗d æuvres of genius, ſhould 


have been cautious not to expoſe thus 


palpably the weak ſide of bis under- 
ing. : 

et As to ae concerns the queen bee, 
to among the lift of mighty potentates, 
holds about as high a rank as the queen 
of Formoſa, I am firmly of opinion that 
vou will learn as little of che true royal 
contour from her ſilhouette, as from that 
of the hedge- king“, or any of the mi- 
neral kings, as the Regulus Antimonij, 
or the copper-king f. Rather would I 
take the king at nine · pins as a ſubject for 
ſtudying” the royal phyfiognomy, fince 
his innate power over all that ſurround 
him is obvious at the firſt glance, inaſ- 
much as, like, king Saul, or the queen 
bee, be 1 is a head taller than any of his 


people. 


© # The Wren, which is called in German the 
Hedge king——T ranfl. 

That part of the copper which in proving ſinks 
to the bottom of the pot.— Adelnng*s 
AI | | | « Vet 
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% /Yer it were, perhaps, worth while 
wi ſome member of the academy, to ex- 
amine minutely the ſeveral elements that 
compoſe the phyſiognomy of the queen 
bee, ſince, though it may not be a guide 
to aſcertaining the true lines of the royal 
phyſiognomy, yet, in my opinion, no 
ſubject can be more intereſting to an ar- 
dent votary of the ſcience than the inſect 
kingdom. Some deciſive characteriſtics 
of genius might, undoubtedly, be drawn 
from the contour of the bee, ſince who will 
deny thoſe animals to be among the greateſt 
of mathematical geniuſes, as witneſs the 
exact hexagonal form of their cells. Or, 
perhaps, it may aſcertain the character of 
fertility, fince who does not know that 
the queen bee is the univerſal mother of 
her whole nation; not merely in the 
figurative ſenſe that every king is the 
father of his people, though, perhaps in 
a literal ſenſe, kings may often be the 
fathers of a conſiderable number of their 
ſubjects, but that the really, and in fact, 
is the ſingle female in the hive. 


64 One 
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« One word more, and I have done. 
Should Meffner's razor not perform the 
promiſed operation to general ſatisfaction, 
IT can ſuggeſt another mode of diſpoſing 
of her majeſty's beard, which has this 
advantage over Meffner's, that it has been 
proved, and found ſucceſsful. The, honour 
of the invention is to be aſcribed wholly 
and ſolely to a young damſel here, the daugh- 
ter of my worthy hoſt, As ſhe and I were 
Phyſiognomiſing together a few days ago, 

I happened accidentally to lament with La- 

vater, the roughneſs and imperfections of 
the royal bre- chief's contour, That may 
eaſily be remedied, ſaid the young lady, and 
inſtantly impaling one of theſe animals upon 
a very long needle, as the cook impales 
a leg of mutton upon the ſpit, ſne twirled 
it three or four times through the flame 
of a wax taper, till the contour became 
as ſmooth as ever was Chin, when 
Juſt emancipated from the hands of the 
moſt dexterous tonſor. But this, per- 
haps, may be a knack ſcarcely lels 


difficult. to attain than the other. 
| « Farewell, 
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& Farewell. I hope ſoon in perſon to 
embrace all my brother academicians, 
and to convince them that I have not 
been an idle labourer in the vineyard. 
In the meantime, let me recommend 
that particular care be taken not to ſuffer 


the academical copy of the Fragments 
to get into other hands than thoſe of an 


aſſociate, Wicked ſpirits roam abroad; 
'tis neceſſary to be on our guard. F riendly 
greetings attend R 


n 
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"Hints to Parents who bave  marriageable 
Daughters, 
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War I had concluded my diſpatches, 
I found that the barometer of my tem- 
per, which, at the receipt of the letters, 
had fallen o very bad weather, began 
ſomewhat to riſe again. I had written 
my mind into ſerenity, and it was there- 
fore better attuned for accepting my 
friend's invitation to take up my abode 
at Geroldſheim ſome time longer. This, 
indeed, was extremely convenient for 
me, ſince it was impoſſible to proceed on 
my meditated journey into Switzerland 
till I had received the additional ſupply 

of ducats required of my ſteward. 
In the mean time, ſufficient matter 


was furniſhed for the exerciſe of my 
ſpeculative 
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ſpeculative powers, by a certain ferment- 
ation I obſerved in the minds of the three 
principal inhabitants of the caſtle, The 
fact was very obvious from their refpec- 


tive phyſiognomies ; but, notwithſtanding | 


the moſt unwearied inveſtigation, the 
cauſe had hitherto eluded my reſearches. 
Clear; however, as it was that the har- 
monie uniſon between father, mother, and 
daughter, was by no means perſect, but 
was interrupted by many diſcordant tones, 
and ſince an ill tuned inſtrument has no 


charms for my ear, I had ſpent many a 


tedious weariſome hour in their 9 ä 


not at all to my ſatis faction. 
Sportler looked as ſtiff and folemn as if 


engaged in a criminal proceſs; and, 
while his dehrer half oft endeavoured by 


a ſmile, ora eareſs, to remove the cloud 


from his brow, he reprefſed them both 
with equal coldne ſs. Charlotte, the lovely 


blooming Charlotte, drooped like a roſe 
on a. ſultry” day, when thunder clouds 
gather around the horizon. Her beau- 


teous es had ſor ſome days ſparkled no 
15717 G 6 more, 


, 
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more, but, as the moon in a clear ſum. 
- mer's night, caſt around only pale, and 
feeble rays... When a, penetrating, glance 
met thoſe eyes, they were inſtantly. caſt 
baſbfully down, and ſhe began adjuſting 
ſome part .of her dreſs. to, conceal her 
- embarraſſment, At the ſame time, this 
evident anguiſh of ſoul, theſe ſtruggles be- 
tween paſſion and ſenſibility, f added ſo un- 
ſpeakably to the power of her charms, 
that ſhe made a much deeper impreſſion 
upon my heart than before, nor could I 
forbear ſo far ſympathiling with her, that 
once I even groaned aloud. This ſo al- 
armed the whole company, that the 
gloomy ſcene was inſtantly at an end, and 
the Sportlerian trio became much more 
alive and animated for, the reſt of the day. 

It it be not the part of a man of ho- 
nour to pry into family- ſecrets, and to 

interſere impertinently in the concerns of 
others, yet, tormented as I was with daily 
_ witneſſing this gloom and dejection, I te- 
ſolved to take the firſt opportunity of 
_ gently: e * friend for his re- 
216 ſerve, 
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ſerye, and aſking hy he was ſo un- 
kind as to let day after day . paſs, on 
without allowing me to participate in the 
affair to which he had alluded. Nor was 
it long before an occaſion preſented itſelf, 
extremely fortunate for my purpoſe, 
We had been ſhooting ; and as I grew 
weary. of running about the fields, I ſat 
myſelf down under a tree, and began to 
meditate on the proper way of introdu- | 
_cing my inquiries. When tis become 
neceſſary to Sander a bitter potion. to 
a patient, a wiſe Practitioner will always 
endeavour to give it at leaſt a fair exte- 
rior. On this ſubje& I generally avail 
myſelf of my phyſician Dr. Baldrian's 
experience. Some time ago when I was 
ill, and he ordered me a medicine to 
which I 540 a particular averſion, he bade 
the apothecary make it into pills, and roll 
them in wafer paper, and thus they went 
down glibly and. without my making 10 
much as a ſingle wry face. It happened, 
accidentally, that I had 2 book of Char- 


lotte's in my pocket, which taking out, 
I began 
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I began to turn over the leaves, when, 
muel beyond my expedtation, it furniſhed 
me with the wafer paper. 
Ass Sportler came from the field, and 
perceived me employed in reading, he 
accoſted me with an inquiry, whether I 
found that a pleaſanter occupation than 
mobting? 41 generally find it fo,” ſaid 
13 * but at preſent I am not pleaſed with 
my book the dunce of an author has 
given me petfear diſguſt. He has Painted 
ideal charms in the world which I by no | 
means find realiſed, fince he betekent | 
men as everywhere and at all times cheerful 
and happy a poſition, of the falſchood of 
which 4.x am daily more and more con- 


5 ; 
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- yinced.” | 
1 2 th 

Lc took me by ad with 
con erable emotion: WT Ude 


you, ſaid he: Tour penetrating eye 
has diſcovered that ſome. ſecret trouble, 
which I cannot ſhake off, preys upon my 
ſoul. T' ſhould 'be ſorry if 1 thought it 
had infringed. 11 the Nights of Role 


2 | roms on 


ce 1 ot 
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Not ſo, my friend,” ſald I "<< bet 
ſince I have beheld melancholy pervading 
every countenance in your houſe, my 
heart has been oppreſſed, as though it 
were ſqueezed beneath the ſcrew of a 
bookbinder. Judge then how much I. 
participate in whatever gives you concern; 
and, if it be not wholly repugnant to 
your heart, make me a partaker in your 


ſorrows. 1 truſt you will find that *tis to 


pour them into the boſom of conſolation; 
nor have I any doubts, by the ſecreſy I 
ſhall obſerve, if required, of convincing 
you that my breaſt is not like a caſk full 
of holes.” 39 

He ſighed.—1 fs 0 the ſecret. hos 
vered.on his lips, and wanted but a little 
thruſt more, fully and fairly to come 
out. I therefore proceeded; “If I am 


not greatly miſtaken, ſome domeſtic cala- 
mity is the cauſe of this lowering aſpect. 


When I perceive ſymptoms of hypochons 
driaciſm in a man of your conſtitution; 
whoſe countenance bears no appearance 
of diſeaſe, and whoſe. ſituation and for- 
tune are ſuch as to preclude the ſuppoſi- 
tion 


— 
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4. of any deficiency in the neceſſaries, 
even the comforts of life, ſome other 
"cauſe for the phænomenon mult be ſought. 
_ 1 cannot ſuppoſe that your clothes fit un- 


eaſily upon you, or that your ſhoe ſe- 


| cretly pinches, ſince theſe are inconve- 


niences that a few- words would re- 


i move: can only conjecture, in ſhort, 


that you have involved yourſelf in diffi- 
culties by ſome raſh oath which burns 


ſpirit either to diſcloſe or break. 


Some perſons meet with many rubs 


and diſagreeable occurrences in the way 


of their buſineſs; but theſe in general as 


* Intle diſcompoſe the inward ſerenity of 
their minds as zeal in the pulpit makes 
a: preacher thin. Let the ' heavens be 
clouded round about, and ſtorms and 
tempeſts threaten from without doors, 2 
man heeds this little if the weather be 


but fair under his own roof, eſpecially 


round the horizon of his nuptial bed. 
But does it thunder and lighten there; or, 
in (ain terms, if bis domeſtic peace and 

r 2 N we dded 
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wedded happineſs be interrupted, this 
cannot long be ſupported with equani- 
mity of ſoul, unleſs indeed he be of the 
temperament of a chopping-block, or be 
armed, like the wife Socrates, with the 
umbrella of invariable placidity, to defend 
himſelf againſt the hurricanes by which he 
is aſſailed. Vet, as the caſe of the Grecian 
ſage is not a common one, the more uſual 
proceſs is, that theſe matrimonial tem- 
peſts foſter the germs of hypochon- 
driaciſm, which are uniformly depoſited 
in every human heart, though not in 
equal quantities, till at length they grow _ 
up to ſuch maturity, and gain ſuch 
ſtrength as TOR to choak and ruin the 
ſail, $0923 «5 i wh > ' {4} 

« Pardon me, my friend; tis a deli- 
cate matter to make any obſervations 
upon the wife of a neighbour, ſeeing that 
ſhe is, or ought to be, his better half; 
yet, unleſs Jam much deceived; I think 
I have remarked that the wedded part- 
ner of your heart poſſeſſes many qualities 
in common with the celebrated nere 
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and ex-advocate of parliament, Linguet. 
Beſides being bleſſed with an equally 


commanding eloquence, like him ſhe 


ſeems endued with the amiable and con- 
eiliating gift of differing in opinion from 
the reſt of mankind upon almoſt any 
ſubject that can be ſtarted. In one thing 
only ſhe appears very far behind him, in 
the art of making a bad affair ſeem good; 
though ſhe is apparently quite at home 
in that of making a plain thing appear 
crooked. But in nothing does ſne ſrem 
more practiſed than in ſeeing every thing 


in a different light from her huſband, and 


in endeayouring to warm his head by the 
ſpirit of contradiction that inſpires her 
own. Now tell me en, am not 
ri ight * p99. | 
N Nearly ſo,” he replied; er and ſince 
you have drawn me into this converſation, 
I will own that I feel myſelf in a very 
unpleaſant ſituation with reſpe& to my 
wife. I cannot lay open my heart to her, 
cannot ſhare with her all my cares and 
ſorrows, nor aſk. her advice as a confi - 


dential friend in my private concerns. 
| _ 


— 
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She always makes up her mind too 
haſtily, and is ſo headſtrong that ſhe will 
not bear the leaſt contradiction in her 
opinion; thus are our conſultations ſoon 
ended indeed to own the truth they 
have been for ſome time wholly laid aſide. 
Our common rights have been formally 
divided into two ſeparate departments z © 
ſhe rules in the kitchen, I in the cellar ; 
all the moveables in the houſe are under 
her regulation, every thing fixed and im- 
moveable is under mine. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all my care, awkward colliſions 
will ſometimes ariſe, when, of courſe, 
each ſide is. de ſirous of eſtabliſhing | the 
matter in their own way.” hah 
* Mortifying enough,” ſaid I, « when 
a man cannot lay open his heart to what 
ought to be his heart's deareſt treaſure, 
The caſe you ſtate, my friend, reſembles 
that of two people who, after hav- 
ing been long partners in buſineſs, ſhould 
ſeparate, when the cuſtom that formerly 
belonged to them jointly, muſt neceſſarily 
be divided. Hence ariſes eternal emula- 
tion and animoſity between them, each 
. ſtriving 
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ſtriving to draw the neighbours and cu. 
tomers away from the ſhop of his former 
brother into his own. Yet, fince you are, 
alas! thus unhappily circumſtanced, tis 
but the more neceſſary that you ſhould 
have recourſe to ſome other friend, into 
whoſe ſympathiſing boſom you can pour 
out the ſorrows by which your own is op- 
preſſed. Tell me, then, how many friends 
can you number in whoſe honeſty and 
integrity you think you could confide ?” 
The good man ſtartled, as indeed | had 
often before made him ſtart at my iater- 
rogatories. That was a qeſtion, he ſaid, 
he was perfectly unable to anſwer ; it had 
never come into his head to reckon them 
up like the forum latronum. 


-MYSELF, | 
How ?—You cannot aſcertain the num- 
ber of your friends? Tell me, then, how 
many horſes have you ? 


SPORTLER, 
Four draught horſes, and one ſaddle 
horſe. 


MYSELF, 


FE 
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MYSELF, 
And how many head of horned cattle 
may occupy your ſtalls ? 


SPORTLER. 
Seven milch cows, and the like num- 
ber of oxen. 
MYSELP, 
And how many ſheep are fatting in 


your paſtures ? 
SPORTLER, 

According to the charter of the diſtri, 
the chief magiſtrate is allowed to feed 
eighty ſheep upon the common. Beſides 
this, every village within the juriſdiction 
is obliged to furniſh a fat wether an- 
nually, for the uſe of his table, making in 
the whole twelve ſheep. 


MYSELF, 
In theſe calculations, then, you ſeem to 


find no difficulty; and ſhall a man be bet- 


ter able to number his cattle and ſheep 
than his friends? The wiſe heathen Ci- 
cero was in the right when he com- 
plained to the admirable Scipio, that 
mankind were ſo much more anxious to 

compute 
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compute their wealth in ſheep and goats, 
than to aſcertain with whom among their 
| brethren they might ſafely maintain a con- 
fidential intercourſe. Yet of how much 
greater real importance is it to be able 
to reckon on the fingers, I have ſo many 
friends, than ſo many cows or oxen. 


SPORTLER. 

Could the wiſe old philoſopher Cicero 
think of uttering ſuch folly ?—Impoſſible! 
It has long ago been hiſſrd out of every 
ſchool. Is it in any man's power to af- 
firm decidedly of another, ** This is 
my friend, as he does of a beaſt, ** this 
is my ox?” A real wary philoſopher 
would - ſay, I conſider this man as my 
friend, becauſe be has in ſuch and ſuch in- 
ftances proved himſelf ſo.” But who can 
ſee into the heart of his neighbour to in- 
veſtigate his thoughts? And have we 
not ſometimes found real unknown friends, 
who, by acts of kindneſs, have aſſiſted us 
in overcoming difficulties, in which we 
have been involved through the inſidious 
arts of thoſe who, by falſe profeſſions of 
good- 
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good-will, have given us reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that they felt deeply intereſted in our 
welfare, Such inſtances have not. been 
uncommon in the world; and who then, 
endued with no more than mortal know- 
ledge, ſhall pretend to ſay that ſuch a 
man is, and ſuch is not, ſincerely at- 
tached to me. No, no ; if we muſt com- 
pare our friends to any kind of domeſtic 
animals, let it not be to our ſheep, our 
goats, or our: cattle, but to our pigeons. 
No one can ſay to a certainty how many 
of them he has in his dove-cote, ſince 
they fly hither and thither, and are one 
man's property to-day, and his neigh- 
bour's, or perhaps his enemy's, the next. 
Thus it is with our friends, with whoſe 
nature and qualities Ovid was much. bet- 
ter acquainted from experience, .,than; Ci- 
cero from all his air- built theories. 


MYSELF, 

Alas, poor Tully! ! He is hard preſſed 
indeed, and I feel not in myſelf ſufficient 
power to procure his releaſe. The illuſ- 
trious orator has put forth many other 
abſurdities, which, under the firm of Maſ- 

ter 
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ter Grotius and his colleagues, paſs for 
wiſdom. I grant, that among the Ro- 
mans it might be folly for a man to think 
of numbering his friends like his ſheep; 
but *tis otherwiſe with us, ſince we ſee 
with more penetrating eyes. Phyſiog- 
nomy were but a bell without a clapper, 
did it not lead to the knowledge of man- 
kind; and of what worth were the knoy- 
ledge of mankind did it not ſerve as a 
guide to aſcertaining, with perfect preci- 
fion, who is, and who 1s not, our friend, 


Of you, therefore, as of a brother in the 


ſcience, I may fairly aſk, how many 
friends you have, and expect a categorical 
anſwer ? 

| spoRTLER. 

My wants and wiſhes in this reſpec 
are ſo moderate, that I am ſatisfied with 
a ſingle friend, to whom I can unboſom 
the feelings of my heart without reſerve, 
Such a one I believe I have found in you, 


Tell me, am I miſtaken ? 


I embraced him earneſtly, and aſſured 
him that he ſnould not find his confidence 


miſplaced. He ſcemed moved, and read) 
to 


lu 
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to pour forth his inmoſt ſoul, Haſten- 
ng, therefore, to avail myſelf of this diſ- 
poſition, I quitted the by- path, into 
waich we had ſtrayed, and returning to. 
the high-road of our converſation— 
„What,“ ſaid I, “ may have occaſioned 
the preſent diſcrepance between you and 
our wedded partner?“ 


| SPORTLER, 

A certain affair, upon which my wite 
has choſen to paſs ſentence 1n her forum, 
after it had received a totally different de- 
ciſion in mine. But, according to ap- 
pearance, my daughter Charlotte, whom 
this matter principally conceras, means to 
make an appeal to paternal affection 
againſt the verdict both of father and of 


mother. This renders the proceſs ſo ex- 
tremely intricate, that I ſee no way out 
o: the labyrinth. I find my heart's re- 
poſe diſturbed every way, and mult in- 
treat you to aſſiſt me with your friendly 
counſel, 


MYSELF, 
As far as I underſtand, from theſe pre- 
luninaries, the queſtion relates to an at- 
VOL. III. H fair 
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fair of marriage, in which my advice, 23 
a batchelor, I fear will not be of much 
value, Nevertheleſs, I am ready to give 
my ſentiments with perfect freedom and 
unreſerve, provided you will favour me 
with a full and fair ſtatement of the caſe, 


SPORTLER, 


That will I readily, My davghter, 


you muſt know, is the only fruit of my 
firſt marriage, and the very image of her 
mother. For eight years did that mo- 
ther and I live together in uninterrupted 
wedded happineſs, at leaſt as far as it be 
poſſible for me to make a woman happy. 
But I muſt confeſs,” that I was always a 
cold lover, though a tolerable huſband, a 
warm friend, and an affectionate father, 
My ſecond marriage has not been ſo for- 
tunate. The ill-humours of the ſtep- 
mother have given me many a heart-ache, 


though, for the ſake of domeſtic quiet, 


I have not always defended my poor child 
ſo ſtrenuouſly as I ought. If ever I hap- 
pened accidentally to mention my de- 
ceaſed wife with regret, ſo ſurely did the 
offence light on the head of her daugh- 
ter; 


» Gd toc „ 
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ter; and, innocent as the girl was, on juch 
provocation ſhe was uniformly made to 
feel the weight of a mother-in-law's cor- 
recting hand, 

. MYSELF, 

That 1s not ſurpriſing. Such has been 
the cuſtom among all ſtep-mothers, even 
from the days of Madam Juno to the 
preſent hour, On that account, father 
Homer, to preſerve the proper coſtume 
of the character, has, in the twenty-firſt 
book of the Iliad, made the Queen of 
Olympus give the chaſte Diana a terrible 
box on the ear; unleſs the poet has been 
miſunderſtood by his commentators. 


SPORTLER. 

To releaſe my daughter as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible from this ſevere ſubordination, by 
providing her with a huſband, was always 
my fixed intention. I therefore propoſed 
to my couſin Anthony, a reſpectable 
wine-merchant, at Werthheim, who has 
an only fon, a youth of excellent pro- 
mile, to unite our children in marriage. 
He was extremely pleaſed with the pro- 

H2 poſal ; 
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poſal; and as my daughter has a pretty 
conſiderable property, inherited from her 
mother, very readily conſented to give 
an adequate portion to his ſon. Thus 
every thing was ſoon arranged, even the 
time for the marriage fixed, and the gueſts 
to be invited agreed upon. But all was 
done in ſuch perfect ſecreſy, that neither 
my wife nor daughter knew a word about 
the matter, by which I hoped to avoid the 
nonſenſical fiddle-faddles with which wo- 
men are apt to interpoſe upon ſuch oc- 

caſions. | I 
Well! the approaching Saint Martin's 
day, the anniverſary of my daughter's bap- 
tiſm, was fixed for the ſpringing this 
mine; and it was agreed that the 1n- 
tended bridegroom ſhould then be intro- 
duced to his future bride, on pretence of 
a viſit to the houſe merely as a relation. 
By this means we hoped that he would 
not only gain the maiden's favour, but the 
mother's alſo. The former I conſidered 
as an innocent child, totally ignorant in 
affairs of the heart, ſo that I had no ap- 
prehenſions 


1 
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prehenſions of difficulty with her; and L 
truſted that, by not introducing my ſon- 
in-law at once in the character of a ſuitor, 
the matter might be ſo managed as to 
make my wife think the match entirely 
her own making; which I knew was the 
only method of averting all danger of op- 
poſition from her. I was well aware, that 
ſhould ſhe get the leaſt idea of its being 
my contriving, ſne would uſe all poſſible 
arts to eircumvent it. 

But, however well arranged, this plan 
is now thwarted by the moſt perverſe , ac- 
cident in the world. For ſome years a 
friend of mine has been in the habit of 
viſiting frequently at the houſe, a lively 
pleaſant man, by name Druſchling, prin- 
cipal auditor of the troops of Anſpach. 


MYSELF, 


I underſtand. The gentleman in the 
white cloak, whom I ſaw on my arrival 


at Geroldſheim, 


SPORTLER. 
The fame. Not many days ago I re- 
ceived a written propoſal for a marriage 


between him and my daughter. It was 
H 3 ſent. 
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ſent through the hands of my wife, with 
whom I found he had ſecretly been car- 
rying on his ſuit for ſome time; and mat- 
ters were in no leſs forwardneſs between 
them than between couſin Anthony and 
myſelf. I was alfo given to underſtand 
that my oppoſition to the matter would 
not be regarded; that my wife conſi- 
dered her davghter-in-law as among the 
moveables in the houſe, conſequently as 
belonging to the department of which ſhe, 
according to ſtipulation, was to be ſole 
manager, In vain did I urge the mighty 
difference inter perſonas et res; ſhe would 
by no means admit the diſtinction, but 
inſiſted that Charlotte was a moveable, 
conſequently under her juriſdiction. 

15 MYSELF, 

Poor Charlotte - So ſhe was not even 
to be allowed a vote in the buſineſs, 


SPORTLER, 

But this 1s not all. I am afraid the 
good paſtor of the place has gotten like 
ſuitoring fancies into his head, I have 
| Intercepted a letter that came from the 
parſonage, directed to my daughter, writ- 

ten 
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ten in a very tender ſentimental ſtyle. 
He laments, in moſt pathetic ſtrains, that 
the lovely moon does not now illumine 
the evening hours with her ſilvery rays, 
but firſt begins to ſhed her paly luſtre o'er 
the earth, at the dead and ſilent hour of 
midnight, when ghoſts and ſpectres ſtalk 
abroad, fince he has an affair of deep 
importance to communicate to the lovely 
maiden, on the event of which may hang 
her future bliſs or woe during her pil- 
grimage though this vale of tears. He 
conjures her by all that is ſacred to liſten 
to no propoſals reſpecting her future de- 
ſtination in life, before the revolving orb 
of night ſhall again have reached .that 
point in heaven's azure vault, when their 
lunary devotions can be renewed, At that 
period, he ſays, in the preſence alone of the 
Almighty Father of the univerſe, he has 
a confeſſion to make to her that can only 
eſcape his lips in ſome remote and ſhadow 
grove, amid the ſoothing and encouraging 
glimmer of the moon through the verdant 
foliage. | 3 
HA MYSELF, 
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MYSELF, 


A letter indeed that could ſcarcely of 


to win a maiden's heart. 
— 


SPORTLER. 

There's the very matter, I am afraid 
that this ecclcfiaſtical | night bird ſnould, 
by his ſentimental ee turn the gu!'s 
head, and make her as ſentimental as 
himſelf. And 1 know not of any thing 
worle that could happen; for ſentimental 
girls are like muſt in barrels, and defy all 
the hoops and iron bands of obedience 
and parental authority. But in the mean- 
while, ſince there is periculum in mora, it 
ſeems to me not adviſable to defer my 
daughter's nuptials to the next change 
of the moon; for, though the correſ- 
pondence is intercepted for the pre- 
ſent, who knows what may happen. 
I therefore wiſh for your opinion, how 
beſt to get out of the ſcrape, and ac- 
compliſh my purpoſe without coming 
to an open and abſolute breach with my 
witc. 

MYSELF, 
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MYSELF, 

'Tis a nice and critical matter indeed, 

and ſhould be well conſidered. But be— 

fore all things it appears neceſſary that 

the young lady's own inclinations ſhould 
be conſulted. 


The father ſtarted. This idea ſeemed: 
to him, who was not quite ſo much at: 
home in conducting an affair of love as a 
criminal proceſs, quite new and out of the 
queſtion, © No, no,” faid he: © that 
would be going a ſtrange way to work. 
indeed, to puzzle the girls head: with 
conſidering which ſhe likes beſt. A 
daughter who has proper notions of her 
duty, will never think but of reſigning 
herſelf entirely to the will of her parents, 
and of contenting herſelf with the lot they; 
draw for her.” | 

„ Oh, father! oh, murderer !” I in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, with a zeal that 
overpowered me, *© would. you ſacrifice 
your innocent child as the butcher. ſlays 
the harmleſs lamb, and let the firſt purchaſer. 


that wiſhes to. gratify his palate feaſt upon- 
her fleſh? Indeed, my friend, you are 


N 8 ſuch. 
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ſuch a novice in the management of loye 
affairs, that you are not yer out of your 
A, B, C. Who can anſwer that the heart 
of a grown-up daughter has never felt 
the ſoft ſenſations of love? How if 
Charlotte, on whoſe lip hovers the ſoft 
breath of gentle ſympathetic feeling, have 
already anticipated her father's plan, and 
diſpoſed of her heart herſelf? How, if 
fome worthy noble-minded youth, whoſe 
life or death hangs on the poſſeſſion of 
her, breathes out ſecret ſighs to Heaven 
to render you propitious to his wiſhes ? 
Could you, would you be ſo barbarous, 
as to violate the ſanctuary of a firſt and 
ardent paſſion ? Would not your ſou] be 
rent with anguiſh, were you thus to drive 
an enthuſiaſtic lover to deſpair, perhaps 
to ſuicide? What a heart-breaking ſight 
would it be to behold his grave every 
time you enter the church-yard at Ge- 
roldſheim? Would you not be eternally 
haunted by his ſhadow ? Such inſtances 
are not rare in our days. Every father 
who has a daughter, at years of maturity; 


ſhould weigh theſe things well ; and be- 
fore 


> 
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fore he raſhly diſpoſes of her ſhould, for 
the ſecurity of his own conſcience, inveſ- 
tigate theſe matters truly and faithfully, 
nor attempt to impoſe a yoke upon her, 
perhaps both to his own and her eternal 
ruin,” 

He looked at me with perfect aſtoniſh- 
ment, as if doubtful whether I were ſeri- 
ous or in jeſt. My doctrines and ideas 
were ſo wholly foreign to his own, that 
he knew not what to reply. I therefore. 
proceeded : 

« Since the ſentimental world ſeems to 
you, of all the unknown claſſes of beings 
beneath the ſun, the moſt ſo: I can even 
ſuppoſe that you may never have heard of 
the celebrated Werther.” 


SPORTLER. 
Werther ! Werther !—Yes, the name 
does not ſeem wholly ſtrange to me. 
Where does he live? | 


MYSELF. "DP 
He lives not any where. His moul- 
dering corpſe reſts between two limes, 


Whither it was driven for the ſake of a 
H 6 Charlotte, 
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Charlotte, Mark that, my friend! You 

too have a Charlotte; beware, the name 
is ominous. But, if the name of Wer. 
ther be ſcarcely known to you, how 
much leſs can I hope to find you ac- 
quainted with thoſe of a Sontheim, an 
Adolphus, or a Tellow, who all ſuffered 
and died for the girls they loved, and for 
whom the girls endured no leſs in return, 
Before you expoſe your daughter to ſale, 
for marriages made by the parents, without 
the conſent of the young people, are but 
mercantile contracts, at leſt read Adol- 
phus's letters, the Eflay towards a hiſtory of 
love, the Fragment of the hiſtory of anen- 
amoured youth, the Fragment of the hiſtory 
of tenderneſs, and the other purapoypage 
of our literary Temers and Oſtades, by 
whatever names diſtinguiſhed, You mult 
know that ſentimentaliſts love Fragments 
as well as phyſiognomiſts, nor have l 
any doubt that in time all the knowledge 
and ſcience in the world will be melted 
down into Fragments, This appears to me 
the more probable, ſince even my ſteward, 
Balthaſar 
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Balthaſar Cook by name, a perfectly un- 
ſentimental and unphy ſiognomical ſoul, 
is ſeized with this Fragment mania, and 
has, in conſequence, ſent me only a Frag- 
ment of the ſupply of money I required 
from him. But this by the way. 

Read, I entreat you, the books I have 
mentioned, wherein you will find the 
rights of a firſt love placed in the moſt 
ſtriking and forcible points of view. 
They are mirrors into which all parents 
ought to look, who would play the tyrant 
over their children, particularly their 
daughters, - in concerns of the hearr. 
There will you be taught what burdens 
they have drawn upon their conſciences, 
who have ſpurned a worthy and honourable 
ſon-in-law from their doors, perhaps to 
make way for a titled villain, How they 
have driven both the lovers to deſpair and 
death, or worſe, to vice and iafamy; or how 
the daughter, whoſe advancement in life 
was their object and aim, has perhaps fallen 
a victim to vices not her own, and, in- 
ſtead of living to a venerable old age, 
and beholding a race of lovely bloom- 


ing deſcendants flouriſhing around her, 
has 


* 
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has ſunk miſerably into the grave, even 


in the prime of life, leaving behind her 
two or three wretched infants, the off. 
ſpring of diſeaſe and miſery, probably to 
follow her fate ere they attain to years of 
maturity. At beſt, the fruits of a con- 
ſtrained marriage can be only weakly 
ricketty children; ſubject, perhaps, all 


their lives, to gout, to epilepſy, or ſome 


of the worſt chronical maladies incidental 


to mortals. 


Sportler liſtened with attention to this 
pathetic oration; and] obſerved that it 
did not appear to remain wholly inactive 
within him, but. rather to be operating 
powerfully, like Glauber's wonder-work- 
ing ſalts. He ſunk into deep reflection, 


and ſeemed to turn the canvas round and 
round, this way and that, to take it in 


every poſſible point of view, After we 
had proceeded ſome two or three hun- 
dred paces. in ſilence, he ſtood ſtill and 
reſumed the converſation, | 


SPORTLER, 

What you have faid, my friend, though 

I am yet doubtful whether 'tis meant 
ſeriouſly 
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ſcriouſly or as joke, deſerves attention. 
Your axioms are to me new, and ſtrange. - 
I did not follow them in marrying my- 
ſelf, yet my marriages, all things conſi- 
dered, both turned out tolerably well; 


ſo, being unacquainted with any other 
ſyſtem, I thought of following the old 


one alſo, in diſpoſing of my daughter. 
Never did it enter my head in the caſe 
of either of my wives, that I could poſ- 
fibly be the means of breaking off an 
earlier attachment; and in this happy 
ignorance I have, God be thanked, had 
healthy fine children, 

My deceaſed wife was the daughter of 
my predeceſſor in office, with whom I 
was aſſociated in his declining years, to take 
the principal weight of buſineſs from his 
ſhoulders. As I was in want of a miſtreſs. 
for my family, I mentioned the ſubject 
to my ſuperior, requeſting his daughter 
in marriage, and obtained her without 
difficulty, I ſuppoſed her heart as wholly 
free and diſengaged as my own, and 
truſted that we ſhould love each other 


as huſband and wife, in the full 
meaſure 
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meaſure deſigned by him who ordained 
the marriage tie. We lived eight years 
very comfortably together. At her death 
E remained, according to form, a wi- 
dower for a complete year ; and then, 
having lamented her loſs as long as was 
proper, I reſolved to marry again. I ſaw 
my preſent wife at a fair at Neuſtadt, and 
thought ſhe would ſuit my purpoſe very 


well, ſo, as her father came hither ſoon. , 


after upon buſineſs, I opened my mind 
to him over a bottle. The affair was 
immediately concluded, without the 
maiden's conſent being aſked, and in a 
month ſhe became my wife. She bore 
me -two ſons, ſtout healthy boys, and 


though ſhe was thirty years of age 


when I married her, conſequently was 
ald enough, and, according. to appear- 
ance,. was of a temperament to have had 


many love affairs upon her hands, yet my 


children give me no reafon to ſuppoſe that 
I had been the means of breaking off any 
other connection. Neither have I ever 
obſerved any appearance of a ſecret ſor- 
row preying upon her heart that threats 


enced. 
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enced to terminate in conſumption. She 
weighed - only a hundred and ttirteen 
pounds when ſhe came into my houſe, 
but on her laſt birth-day, turned the ſcale 

at a hundred and cighty- ſeven pounds. 
The right that my two fathers-in- law 
exerciſed over their daughters I thought 
had a right to exerciſe over mine. Net- 
ther her own mother nor her ſtep-mother 
were allowed a vote when they were to 
be diſpoſed of; and for this reaſon, I ar- 
ranged the preſent buſineſs with couſin 
Anthony, without an idea that it would 
be right to mention it firſt to Charlotte. 
And if a third perſon had not ſtepped in 
and ſpoiled the ſport, all had gone on 
peaceably in the old way, and I had ne- 
ver thought of any body's calling in queſ- 
tion the legality of the procedure. Nay, 
I can't now underſtand how 'a virtuous 
and obedient daughter can engage in a 
love affair before it be ſanctioned by the 
proper authority. Tis an eſtabliſhed 
maxim that children are to be claſſed as 
property, not perſons, conſequently they 
can 
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can have no right to diſpoſe of their own 
hearts. 
MYSELF. 

And 'tis for that reaſon that Mrs, 
Sportler reckons your daughter among 
the moveables, over which ſhe, by mu— 
tua] compact, has the dominium directun. 


This unforeſeen conſequence, which J 
threw directly acroſs my companion“ 
path, embarraſſed him exceedingly. He 
he ſitated, as if ſeeking arguments for the 
refutation of my poſition; but ſince none 
occurred, he drew himſelf out of the dif- 
ficulty by an equivocal nod of the head, 
and went on as if the thread of his diſ- 
courſe had never been Interrupted : 

« Among us,” ſays he, © tis a cuſ- 
tom that every body marries into a be- 
nefice, without being liable to the re- 
proach of coming into it by apron ſtrings. 
The daughter of a clergyman is conſi- 
dered of courſe as the wife of his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and would be regarded as a diſ- 
grace to her ſex were ſhe to form any 
other 
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other expectations than of ſucceeding to 
the fituation of her mother, She knows 
her deſtination at once, and in filence 
waits the day and hour when *tis to be 
accompliſhed. Sentimental Ive is a term 
the meaning of which ſhe ſcarcely com- 
prehends, Yet theſe eccleſiaſtical unions 
are commonly productive of great hap- 
pineſs to the parents, and their fruits are 
ſtrong and thrifty ſuckers that grow and 
thrive like tobacco plants.“ 


MYSELF, 

That may have been the caſe in the 
times of your mother or grandmother, 
but I doubt much whether in theſe more 
enlightened days ſuch a barbarous cuſtom 
ſill prevails, The burning lava of ſen- 
timental love had not then rolled on its 
fiery courſe ſo far as to the ſhores of the 


10 ocean, although it ruſhes forward 


impetuouſly like the torrents from Etna 
and Veſuvius. But other times, other 
cuſtoms. The more righteous advocates 
of modern days have emancipated daugh- 
ters from this paternal de ſpotiſm, and aſ- 
ſerted the trembling creatures' right to 

| the 
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the territory of their own hearts. Theſe * 
they are now conſidered as at full liberty 5 
to diſpoſe of at will, without the inter. ! 
poſition of fathers, guardians, or god- 2 
fathers. Nor is this idea wholly new. S0 
well was the right underſtood in times f 
much prior to thoſe when the cuſtom you 
mention prevalled, that the cunning fa- ; 
thers, to render it nugatory, deviſed the 
trick of contracting their children in their 
infancy, before they had knowledge or 
underſtanding to aſſert their rights. Thus 


King Andreas of Hungary ſent his daugh- 
ter, in a ſilver cradle, to Lewis of Thu- 
ringiz,, apprehenſive leſt if the alliance 
had been deferred till the babe could 
ſpeak, his darling project might have been 
entirely diſappointed, 
Had you done the fame, and ſent your 
Charlotte in her cradle to couſin Ar: 


* 


thony, I ſhould have had nothing to ſay 
againſt the contract. But 'tis now too 
late; we cannot play the ſame game with 
a daughter of eighteen years old as with 
one of only eighteen weeks, Notwith- 
ſtanding the fix great ſins which the law- 

giving 
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giving Brahmins have determined to be 
inherent in the nature of women, and which 
almoſt preclude the poſſibility of virtue, 
I hold your damſel to be a good and ami- 
able child, and eſteem you happy in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a treaſure; I would, 
nevertheleſs, be far from eager at hazard- 
ing an oath that no youth had yet made 
an impreſſion upon her heart, Tis 
therefore my advice, given in perfect 
friendſhip and confidence, that you inform 
the lovely creature of your wiſhes and in- 
tentions, and learn her ſincere and un- 
diſguiſed ſentiments upon the matter. 
What virgin modeſty would reſtrain her 
lips from uttering, her phyſiognomp, 
which cannot be miſtaken, will freely con- 
fels. You know well that the Gordian 
knot of wedlock once tied, it can only be 
ſundered again by the ſcythe of death, or 
the ſword of the confiſtorial court. 


Sportler here ſhook me eagerly by 
the hand. „Good counſel,” he ſaid, 
© from the mouth of a friend, is like a 


golden apple in a ſilver ſhell.” He ac- 
knowledged that the method of trafficking 
with 
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with marriagzable children, like Circaſ. 
ſian ſlaves, was indefenſible ; yet, at the 
ſame time, he could not reconcile himſclf 
to the idea of daughters diſpoſing of their 
hearts without the ſanction of their pa- 
rents. - However,“ ſaid he, “I am iy 
Batu docilitatis, and only wiſh to be fully 
inſtructed in the ſituation of Charlotte's 
affections. But your theory has com- 
pletely puzzled me with regard to theſe 
things, If ſhe ſhould have any ſecret at- 
rachment, I deſpair of being able to diſ- 
cover it, fince in theſe caſes fathers, I 
ſuppoſe, are ſeldom made their daugh- 
ters* confidants. A diſcreet female com- 
panion would, perhaps, be the moſt likely 
perſon to obtain the deſired information; 
but where is ſuch an one to be found? 
And, to confeſs the truth, in matters of 
love I could place very little reliance 
upon my phyſiognomical knowledge. In 
this dilemma, then, to whom can I have 
recourſe but to you. You appear, as is 
uſually the caſe among batchelors, to 
have ſpeculated deeply upon love, and 


to underſtand the theory of it perfectly. 
How 
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How then can the heart of a young 
maiden be proof againſt your penetration? 
I give you a carte-blanche for executing 
this purpoſe, and hope that you will make 
no excuſes in an affair which I have fo 
much at heart.” 

I cannot ſay that I was much pleaſed 
with this commiſſion, I would rather 
have paid my hoſt any money for his hoſ- 
pitality than have been called upon to 
acknowledge it in ſuch a way. But he 
preſſed me ſo cloſely that I could find no 
excuſe, ſo was obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. And now, however foreign to 
my uſual purſuits was the buſineſs, yet 
having undertaken it, I was reſolved to 
go through with it to the beſt of my abi- 
lity, ſo applied myſelf aſſiduouſly to the 
arrangement of ſome plan for drawing out 
the important ſecret, 
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CHAP, VII. 
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A Trio of Suitors. 


Wuzn Deſcartes created his world, Leib- 
nitz his mode of calculation, Francis Vieta 
his ſyſtem of algebra, how many an hour 
of anxious ſtudy and meditation did their 
ſeveral works coſt them! How was the un- 
derſtanding worried, and tortured, this way 
and that, before either of theſe ſublime 
geniuſes could bring his ſyſtem into r- 
mam artis, But the brains of neither were 
half ſo much tormented as mine, in en- 
deavouring to deviſe ſome ingenious plan 
for opening my bulineſs to the lovely 
Charlotte. I wiſhed her to give me free 
- admiſſion into her heart through the ſtrait 
- door of confidence, well aware that a man 
of hogour never ought to ſeck Acntanct 
in any other way. 
Tis true that the arch-thief Nicholas 
Liſt entered by ſtrait door when he 
99 ſtole 
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ſtole the celebrated golden table from 
Luneburg, but then he opened it by 
means of a traiterous picklock—em- 
ployed craft and deceit to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of the church property— 
a baſe medium of which I was not in- 
clined to avail myſelf. Refleftion only 
added to my doubts and heſitations. I 
conſidered that young girls have a natural 
propenſity to turn thoſe into ridicule who 
endeavour to {py out, and gain poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ſecrets. By a deceitful ap- 
pearance of candour and frankneſs, they 
draw them to the door of their heart's 
innermoſt chamber, and when a cun- 
ning fellow expects to thruſt in his noſe, 
and pry into all that's going forwards 
within, the door is banged in his face, 
and the little traitor who has played him 
the trick, laughs heartily on the other ſide, 
like Madam Sarah in days of yore. 
Another mode of procedure therefore 
ſuggeſted itſelf to me, by which I hoped 
effectually to obtain my ends, and gain 
poſſeſſion of her ſecret even againſt 
her will. I thought whether I could not 
VOL, 111. T get 
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get in at the window and read the - ſtate 
of her heart in- her eyes, when the leaſt 
ſuppoſed ' herſelf obſerved. Or whether 
1t might not be poſſible to lay a trap and 
_ entice the important affair out of its hid- 
ing place by inſidious queſtions. - Theſe 
plans I revolved over and over again in 
my mind, till I ſometimes heated my 
brain to ſuch a degree that large drops of 
ſweat ſtood on my forehead. I looked 
as thoughtful as Guido Bentirolus, as vi- 
ſionary as a politician, and fate with my 
eyes fixed on the wall, in the attitude of 
the Indian philoſopher, as repreſented in 
the Fragments, till at length a happy idea 
occurred, which promiſed to bring me 
fairly and handſomely out of my dit- 
ficulties. 

The lovely Charlotte and I had been 
accuſtomed frequently to hold phy ſiogno- 
mical conferences together in her father's 
library, and I reſolved to make the expe- 
riment I had deviſed, at the next of theſe 
private meetings. But in this I was for 
a long time foiled. The girl ſo evi- 


dently ſhunned the uſual lecture, that at 
| length 
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length I could ſcarcely doubt of her hav- 
ing by ſome means been led to ſuſpect 
my intentions, and it appeared to me ex- 
tremely probable that friend Sportler had 


been tattling about the matter in private. 


1 have frequently obſerved that 'tis much 
the ſame with individuals as with courts, 
where things are often whiſpered in pri- 
vate that have been for ſome time town- 
talk. How often are ſtate affairs diſcuſ- 
ſed at the toilette of the miniſter's lady, 
or in the miniſter's kitchen, - which are 
(till profound ſecrets in the chamber of the 


privy counſellor, 
Before I could find a favourable mo- 


ment for developing my buſineſs, couſin 


Anthony and his ſon one day, very unex- 
pectedly, made their appearance at Ge- 
roldſheim, with intention to bring their 
matrimonial negociation to a ſpeedy iſ- 
ſue. This viſit, which at another time 
would have been extremely agreeable, 
from ſome particular circumſtances at 
that moment exiſting in the Sportlerian 
family, was now extremely inopportune, 
and put the whole houſe into confuſion. 

| 12 It 
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It happened unluckily that the good 
gentleman in the white cloak, Mr. 
Druſchling had come to take his family 
dinner inthe ſame abrupt manner, and, to 
| conclude the whole, the enamoured paſ- 
tor was to Cine at the caſtle that day, ex 
officio, upon the annual ſettlement of the 
pariſh accounts. 
Three ſuitors to one maiden, three 
' phyſicians to one invalid, three publiſhers 
to one volume, three phyſiognomiſts to 
one ſilhouette, or any other tria juni; 
in uno that may happen to meet together 
in like manner as the above-enumerated 
trios, can hardly be expected perfect iy 
to reſemble, either in their opinions or 
deportment. Conſequently here was 
abundance of food for the ſpeculative 
mind, both phyſiognomically and pathog- 
nomically. It was truly intereſting to 
obſerve the different manner in which 
the ebullitions of feeling burſt forth from 
the different boſoms. To ſee how the 
glances, the ogles, the ſimpers, flew length- 
ways and ſide-ways, how they croſſed 
and joſtled each other, and how each 
I4 competitor 
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competitor ſtrove with all his might to 
drive the other off the field. Since the 
ever- memorable ſuitor ſcene, over Ma- 
dam Penelope's tambour-frame, never I 
think was one played ſo worthy of being 
immortalized as what now paſſed in the 
caſtle at Geroldſheim. 

Much 1s it to be regretted that the man 
ſo celebrated for the velocity with which 
he wrote, whoſe corpſe is ſo unmercifully 
broke upon the wheel in the phyſiogno- 
mical cabinet, was not preſent at this 
dinner, to have taken minutes of the 
whole proceedings, with his accuſtomed 
rapidity. I have been aſſured that the 
motion of a feather was not leſs rapid in 
his hand than in the wing of a bird, and 
that he had brought his art to ſuch per- 
fection that he undertook, for a conſider- 
able wager, to ſketch, in writing, a deſ- 
cription of the phyſiognomies of a whole 
pariſn, preacher and all, only during the 
ſermon. In this he not only ſucceeded, 
but even before the poor's box was car- 
ried about, had actually taken notes of 


the features of every man, woman, and 
13 child , 
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child preſent, parſon, clerk, and organiſt 
included ; nay, added beſides as a gra- 
tuity, thoſe of ſome half dozen perſons 
who came in only for a few minutes as 
temporary ſpectators, 

One of his formulæ deſcribes couſin 
Anthony, whoſe countenance is certainly 
not a little ſtriking, ſo well, that I can- 
not in any way give a better idea of it, 
than by uſing his very words. A cubi- 
cally- formed head, with a projecting fore- 
head, ſunken eyes, curved noſe, oval cars, 
compreſſed cheeks, a little mouth with 
thin lips, narrow picked chin, a brown 
complexion, and red hair, A ſtrange 
compoſition, which I never could have 
ſuppoſed to exiſt in nature, had I not be- 
held it oppoſite to me at table. I did not 
augur from it any thing very inviting to 
a daughter-in-law. For though the good 
man above-mentioned, ſaw nothing deſ- 
potic in this a phyſiognomy, nor would 
have ſuſpected its owner of a diſpoſition to 

play with a kingdom as with a game at 
cheſs, ſuppoſing fate to tranſport him 


from preſiding over a cellar full of wine 
vellels, 
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veſſels, to preſiding over a ſtate, yet it 
appears to me that within the pale of his 
own houſe ſuch a man would exerciſe a 
[way truly arbitrary, and move every piece 
upon the cheſs- board ſolely and wholly ac- 
cording to his own will. For the reft, he 
was extremely punctual in all his dealings, 
and exact as a piece of clock-work in all 
his motions, his day being regularly di- 
vided into equal portions for the ſeveral 
objects of his occupations, not one of 
which was ever ſuffered upon any conſi- 
deration to intrench for a moment upon 
the other. 

Couſin Anthony, junior, on the other 
hand, in contraſt with his father, made 
no contemptible figure. His whole ap- 
pearance was lively and animated, as if he 
was not inattentive to his father's trade, 
but duly and affiduouſly taſted all the 
wines lodged in his cellars. He had not, 
however, apparently wholly conquered the 
ſhyneſs and baſhfulneſs of youth, or been 
much accuſtomed to the company of pretty 
damſels, particularly did he ſeem alto- 
gether at a loſs how to conduct himſelf 
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in the new character he was required to 
aſſume. Every word he. ventured to ut- 
ter was evidently produced with conſider- 
able effort, and the glances he caſt to- 
wards his beloved were in ſuch a ſtolen 
and oblique manner, that a ſpectator un. 
acquainted with the real ſituation of things, 
would have ſuppoſed he conſidered her 
as forbidden fruit, It was charming, 
meanwhile, to ſee the lovely maiden who, 
although aſſailed by three ſuitors at once, 
yet conducted herſelf with ſuch perfect 
impartiality, that it was impoſſible to guels 
on which bulwark the white flag of ſur- 
render-would at laſt be hoiſted, | 
The converſation at table was of the 
moſt inſignificant kind, but the pan- 
tomime during dinner explained much 
with regard to the intrigues carrying 
on by the reſpective ſuitors, In the fiiſt 
place, I remarked that each ſuitor ſcemed 
perfectly well aware of the views of the 
ther, though nothing of the kind had 
been publicly declared by ary. In the ſecond 
place, it appeared equally obvious that 


Charlotte herſelf was no firarger to their 
8 ö lecret 
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ſecret thoughts, but was perfectly con- 
ſcious that ſhe was the golden apple for 
which all were contending. Yet, not- 
withſtanding all the knocking and tapping 
from without at the doors and windows 
of her heart, ſhe kept them fo firmly 
bolted and barred, that all my attemps ro 
take a ſly peep in, and diſcover the fa- 
voured lover were fruitleſs. I could 
plainly perceive, however, although her 


father had ſaid ſo much of the inexpe- 


rience of her heart, that mother Nature 
had not withheld from her thoſe inſtruc- 
tions which ſhe ſcldom refuſes to any of 
her youthful daughters; to uſe her bloſ- 
ſoming charms. as nets and ſnares to en- 
tangle gazers, and faſten them to her 
apron-ſtring out of vanity at leaſt, as a 
good notable houſewife does a large bunch 


of keys. 


She had, for 1e on this day dreſſed 


herſelf with no ſmall care and attention, 
and, though on a working- day, wore the 


ſame clothes in which ſhe had appeared 


on the two preceding Sundays. She 


had not forgotten the half tranſparent 
W hand- 
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handkerchief, by which the dazzling 
whiteneſs of her ſnowy boſom was but 
imperfectly concealed. Her waiſt was 
beſides fo lender and ſo delicate, that 
'to thoſe for whom this conſtrained form, 
ſo contrary to nature, has charms, no- 
thing could be more ſeductive. A man 
with ad long qo enn have 
ſpanned it. * 

This tight bodice has its whigs and its 
tories, its Guelphs and its Ghibellines, 
who ſupport their opinions as tenaciouſly 
as do at preſent the former parties in the 
- Britiſh, or did in days of yore the latter, 
in the Italian ſtates. I have, upon very 
legitimate grounds, always united myſelf 
with the party of its oppoſers. Girls truſ- 
ſed up in this way appear to me as unna- 
tural and devoid of taſte as the ſtraight 
and ſhaven contours of the Greek letters 
appeared to the deceaſed Winkelmann. 
There is no liglit and ſhade in the whole 
female form; the almoſt imperceptible 
curvings and ſwellings which alone can 
give a grace to the letter, are Equally re- 
- quifite in the human body, If all be 
ſtrait 
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ſtrait and level as a board, or, if the body 
of a woman be ſqueezed into a tunnel 
of fiſh-bones, till it looks like an in- 
verted cone, all grace, all lovelineſs is 
annthilated. How can women, by ſwel- 
ling out their hips with vaſt hoops, and 
ſqueezing up their waiſts with ſtiff ſtays, 
make themſelves like thoſe miſ-ſhapen 
inſets whoſe bodies and tails are held to- 
gether as if only by a ſlender thread. 
But I entreat pardon, reader, for this 
digreſſion. Theſe obſervations, ſurely not 
irrational ones, were ſuggeſted: by Char- 
lotte's dreſs on this day, perhaps alfo 
contradicted, only from a ſingle argu- 
ment per inductionem. Yet, however ex- 
preſſive was the phyſiognomy of this dreſs 
for diſplaying the conſtitution of the fe- 
male heart, the plain downright under- 
ſtanding of the father ſeemed wholly in- 
ſenſible to it. Theſe were phyſiognomi- 
cal phænomena, which never attracted 
his attention. Indeed, from all the obſer- 
vations I made during my ſtay with him, 
it appeared to me very evident that he 
was perfectly unacquainted with the ſeeret 
| 16 hiſtory 
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- hiſtory of his own houſe, while his own 
ſecret was apparent to every part of the 
family. 

In the ſpace of twenty-four hours the 
fermentation -made by the lovely Char- 
lotte's charms among the triumvirate of 
lovers increaſed immeaſurably. What 
negociations might in the mean time have 
been carrying on in the cabinet, I can- 
not ſay, becauſe I had no ſeat or voice in 
the Geroldſheim privy council, as in the 
Burgholzheim court of judicature. But, 
according to public appearance, the hopes 
of all the competitors were equally raiſed, 
and every one flattered himſelf that the 
prize would fall to his lot. The batteries 
were opened on all ſides, to bring down 
the walls of the fortreſs upon the rock, 
and lead home the bride in triumph. A 
ſigh at intervals, half uttered, half repreſ- 
ſed, appeared like the deadened ſound of 
diſtant cannon, till at length I found this 
amorous warfare ſo inſupportably fa- 
tiguing, that after dinner I took an op- 
portunity of withdrawing unobſerved to 


To 
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To ſolace my ſoul, and recruit my ex- 
hauſted ſpirits, I had recourſe to the 
Fragments. I had not been long en- 
gaged in this darling occupation, when 
the door opened, and who ſhould appear 
before me but the Sportlerian grace her- 
ſelf, with her innocent benevolent coun- 
tenance, Her cheeks were higher co- 
loured than uſual, and her heart ſeemed 
in a violent palpitation, by, which I con- 
jectured that ſhe might have received 
ſome impertinence from one or other of 
the ſuitors, which had driven her away 
from the company. And now, thought 
I, is the favourable moment arrived, 
which I have ſo long ſought; now 1s the 
time for opening my commiſſion, I in- 
ſtantly invoked all my penetration to, my 
aid, and endeavoured boldly to ſnatch a 
lime-twig from my phyſiognomical qui- 
ver, and lay it unobſerved in her way, in 
the hope that it might catch the ſe- 
cret of her love. Art leaſt I truſted that 
ſome feathers would ſtick to the lime, by 
which I might he able to infer what kind 


of bird had neſtled in her heart. 
| . cc You 
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. You come with a wiſh,” aid I, 
Teaching her a chair, which I placed 
by the deſk, „I have an intereſting 
lecture for you, if you have leiſure 
and inclination to give me your com- 
' pany for a quarter of an hour, and if this 
will not be conſidered as too great a 120 
vation to your gueſts.” _ 

She anſwered, with a modeſt and grace- 
ful courteſy, that her papa wiſhed to ſhew 
the gentlemen his plantations, and they 
were all taking a walk together—then 
ſeated herſelf by my ſide. 

It is not in general my practice to tell 
tales' out of ſchool, nor have I ever at- 
' tempted hitherto to draw out upon paper 
the confidential Zete-4-t&tes with which l 
have been ſometimes honoured by the 
fair part of the creation. Indeed they 
have not often been of a deſcription- that 
could, with propriety, be laid before a 
third perſon. : For how delightful and 
inſtructive ſoever ſuch a folus cum 
'fola may be to the parties themſelves, 
the dialogues that paſs in them, when laid 
before the public, would perhaps appear 


as 
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as miſerable and vapid as any thing in a 
Leipſick fair catalogue. But fince what 
paſſed in my 7ete-a-tete with Charlotte I 
truſt is not of this deſcription, I will en- 
deavour to do it all the juſtice of which my 
pen is capable, hoping that my part in the 
converſation will not do me diſcredit with 
my female readers, 


MYSELF, 


We have employed ourſelves long 
enough in inveſtigating ſilhouettes, let us 
now quit this ſhadowy ſport and ſeek real 
nouriſhment for the mind and heart. Sup- 
poſe we take a full face, or a complete 
profile. (I inſtantly took up the third 
volume of the Fragments, and, as if ac- 
cidentally, opened it at the portrait of 
Raphael.) What ſay you, madam to this 


countenance ? 


CHARLOTTE. 
Not half ſo much in its favour as Lava- 
ter ſays. 


MYSELF, 
How Do you not find in it as much 


ſimplicity, feeling, capability of receiving 
pleaſurable 
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pleaſurable impreſſions, proneneſs to ban- 
queting at the table of love, as is ſtated 
in the text? 

| CHARLOTTE, 

Yes, all that I can fee, but as I am not 
an admirer of theſe banqueters at the 
table of love, I can feel no particular 
partiality for Raphael's phyſiognomy. 


MYSELF, 

Under certain circumſtances you may 
be right, But to the artiſt theſe perſons 

are not ſo objectionable as to the ſenti- 
| mentaliſt. 

CHARLOTTE. 

To me the countenance appears ex- 
tremely inſipid, and tis that which I dil- 
like. Yet, perhaps the fault may be in 
my eyes, and like one part of the Lilli- 
putians, a thing may appear to me quad- 
rangular, which to the other party appears 
4 round. 

MYSELF. 
| This is ſingular !—A 8 
critic has read this countenance ex- 


actiy as vou have done. He ſays it is 
g neither 


= 
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neither more nor leſs than that of a vo- 
luptuous woman. I accuſed him in con- 
ſequence of being a cold critic, but 
now on viewing the matter more im- 
partially, I will confeſs, that I think La- 
vater's judgment was rather influenced 
by Raphael's pencil, than by his coun- 
tenance. But be this as it may, one thing 
is clear, that Rapheal is not the huſband 
for you. 

CHARLOTTE, 

Would you then ſeek me a huſband in 
the Fragments ? 

MYSELF, 

Heaven forbid I- I would have you 
chooſe for yourſelf, if you have not choſen 
already, only I would learn from this book 
what kind of phyliognomy may be your 
particular favourite, 

. CHARLOTTE, 

I have no favourite, 


MYSELF, 
would therefore willingly find you an 
ideal favourite, I have been aſſured 
that in the Catholic church, when young 
women choſe a patron Saint, they at the 
TR ſame 
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ſame time genc rally ſeledted in their hearts 
a corporeal Cici/beo, The firſt cuſtom is 
nearly aboliſhed, but the ſecond ſtill re- 
mains in full force. At preſent, tis ſaid, 
that the young ladies employ the Frag- 
ments as a calendar of Saints, from which 
to ſelect a favourite phyſiognomy as the 
Lord of their hearts. Tis true, that fer 
of the portraits are qualified for this kind 
of patronage, but there are alſo many 
Saints upon the Romiſh liſt, who never 
were feleted as patrons. Saint Blaſtus, 
Saint Kilian, Saint Fabian Sebaſtian, have 
been entirely neglected; while Saint An- 
thony of Padua was overpowered with the 
number of nurſelings under his care. Let 
us look then for the Saint Anthony of 
phy ſiognomy the univerſal maſter of all 
female hearts. Here is Sir Benjamin 
Weſt, to whom I have given the name of 
Parthenorcetes, becauſe no young woman 
Whoſe heart is diſengaged, could Jook at 
this admirable phy ſiognomy without ſe- 
cretly chooling it as her ideal patron, 
What ſay you? Is it not the countenance 
of a charming youth ? 

CHARLOTTE, 
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CHARLOTTE. 

A charming countenance indeed. Let 
us ſee what the text ſays, —** Calm dig- 
nity throughout, purity, uniformity, mild- 
neſs, devoid of all inſipid or affected 
ſmoothneſs,” True indeed! The coun- 
tenance ſpeaks all this, even more forcibly 
than the book, 


MYSELF, 

Lavater's explanation then here fatisft's 
you entirely, I am rejoiced at that. Sir 
Benjamin therefore is the model for your 
favourite phy ſiognomy. 

| CHARLOTTE. 


That you decided at once, ſince you 
ſaid it was the favourite wich our whole 
'- oh 

| MYSELF, 

I confeſs I am of opinion that a counte- 
nance like this, eſpecially when accom- 
panied with ſo favourable an explanation, 
muſt have ſomething in it uncommonly 
attractive to every woman; at leaſt to all 
who have not taken the ſame. vow as 


Jephtha's daughter On which ſubject, 
allow 
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allow me incidentally to obſerve, that I am 
not of that mercileſs claſs, who kill the 
poor maiden without compunction, but 
rather hold with the more moderate, that 
ſhe was only compelled, nolens voleus, to 
take a vow of eternal chaſtity. For how 
would it have become the daughter of a 
hero, timorouſly to weep three days for 
the loſs of her life; That would have 
redounded little to her honour, and have 
made the father's deed, which could only 
be excuſed on the grounds of a momen- 
tary frenzy, perfectly unjuſtifiable. The 
tears ſhe ſhed were not of puſillanimity, 
but of feeling. She wept that ſhe mult 
for ever renounce the hope of enjoying 
wedded happineſs, that ſhe muſt perhaps 
diſcard from her heart the patron it had 
already choſen.—-So much by the way for 
Jephtha's daughter. And now to return 
to my former ſubje&t:—'Tis my opinion, 
I fay, that every woman who has not taken 
the ſame frightful vow, muſt involuntarily 
conceive a wiſh that her future huſband's 
phyſiognomy might be the exact counter- 
part of the charming Sir Benjamin's, and 

did 
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did I know where a youth anſwering this 
deſcription were to be met with,—believe 
me, my dear Charlotte, I ſpeak now in 
perfect ſeriouſneſs, -I would inſtantly en- 
deavour to introduce him to you. But 
as to any one who ſhould ſolicit your hand 
without bearing a reſemblance to this fa- 
vourite phy ſionomy Heaven have mercy 
upon the unfortunate wretch, {ay I ! For 
my part, I would readily break a lance 
with him, and ſhould rejoice to lay him 
low on the earth. 
CHARLOTTE, 

You are extremely good. But I fo- 
lemnly aſſure you that I never would enter 
into an union in which the feelings of my 
heart did not entirely and abſolutely 
concur. 

MYSELF, 

Have you ever in your life ſeen an ex- 
iſting phyſiognomy towards which your 
heart felt ſtrongly attracted, from an idea 
of its reſemblance to this ? f 

"CHARLOTTE. 
To ſay the truth, I never thought of 


making ſuch a compariſon, 
| 14 MYSELF. 
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MYSELF. 
Then try the experiment now, Take 
a review of all your acquaintance, compare 
them with this model, and then I ſhall 
have an opportunity of judging fully and 
fairly, whether or not you poſſeſs true ta- 
lents for phyſiognomy. 


CHARLOTTE, 
This problem were indeed too hard. 
| Permit me to have recourſe to one much 
eaſier. | 


MYSELF, 


This ſhall be made eaſy to you. I will 
take you by the hand, and point out the 
fundamental principles of reſemblance. 
And ſince 'tis indifferent where we begin, 
let us take the laſt faces that have paſſed 
under our obſervation, the company at 
dinner to day, Do you not find, for in- 
ſtance, a ſtrong reſemblance between 
couſin Anthony the younger, and the 
captivating Sir Benjamin Weſt. 


CHARLOTTE. 


Ob, yes; a ſtrong reſemblance. 
MYSELF, 
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MYSELF, 

'Tis the ſelf-ſame countenance. The 
ſame contour from the forehead to the 
noſe, the ſame feminine ſoftneſs and grace 
in the mouth. ; 


CHARLOTTE, 
Oh yes; tis a very ſtrong reſemblance. 


All this is well I thought, I am doubtleſs 
upon the right ſcent now. I wanted to 
continue my ſimilitude, but here came a 
croſs wood, over the path, in my way, fo 
that I was obliged haſtily to ſtep aſide and 
go round it—when I proceeded, 


MYSELF, 


The ſame expreſſion of taſte alſo in the 
mouth. This I parcicularly obſerved in 
the firſt glaſs of wine he drank at table. 
It ſhewed me plainly, how this was a con- 
tinually improving quality in him. Un- 
derſtand me, however, that when I ſpeak 
ol this taſte, I mean it of each in his own 
way. Sir Benjamin Weſt is by profeſſion 
a painter, and Lavater ſays that he has a 
true profeſſional taſte about his mouth, 
although the mouth has in reality no par- 

ticular 
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ticular relation to the profeſſion of a pain- 


ter. With couſin Anthony the claims to 
taſte in the mouth are infinitely ſtronger, 
- Gince that is a ſort of implement in daily 
uſe in his profeſſion, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to enable him to carry it on properly, 
Indeed it ſhould ſeem that by frequent uſe, 
this expreſſion muſt keep conſtantly in- 
creaſing, ſince it is now fo ſtrong that it 
could not be denied by any phy ſiognomiſt. 
The caſe is very different with the reſt of 


the company at table. Mr. Druſchling is 


a fine young man, whom unphyſiognomi- 
cal young women, not acquainted with 
Sir Benjamin, might be very likely to 
ſelect as their idea of perfection. But, 
notwithſtanding the regularity of his fea- 
tures, I cannot trace the leaft reſemblance 
between his contour, and that of my 
Parthenorcetes. 


CHARLOTTE. 
How !—no likeneſs ? 


Either my art, or my eyes deceive me 
if there be any. But'to err is human, and 
| I may 
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may be miſtaken, Do you then ſee any 
reſemblance between them? 


CHARLOTTE, 
Oh yes, a very ſtrong reſemblance, 


I could have curſed this anſwer. Ic was 
a bolt to the door of her virgin heart that 
ſeemed to preclude me from all hopes of 
entrance, even at the moment when I 
thought I was walking in without oppoſi- 
tion. I was conſtrained therefore to have 
recourſe once more to my idea of getting 
in at the window, and looking ſteadfaſtly 
in her eyes, again addreſſed her. 5 


MYSELF, 


May I preſume to aſk wherein con- 
fiſts the reſemblance you diſcover ? 


CHARLOTTE. 

I cannot deſcribe it by analyſing the 
features. But what Lavater ſays of Sir 
Benjamin's profile, ſeems to me equally 
applicable to Mr. Druſchling's, as to 
couſin Anthony's, and thence I conclude 
that their countenances mult alſo har- 
monize. 

VOL, III. K She 
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She ſaid this with ſo much coolneſs and | 


compoſure, ſo free from emotion in the 
eye, or any of the features, that I ſaw no 
reaſon for preſuming the leaſt preci- 
lection here. Humph ! thought I, the 
fox keeps well in his ambuſh, but I will 
touch one more ſtring in the heart to try 
whether nothing 1s to be learned from its 
vibration. I therefore proceeded without 
any change of tone or apparent eagerneſs: 


MYSELF. 

Mother nature, I ſee, has taught you a 
ſpecies of logic, by which you can make 
deductions as well as if you had received 
inſtructions from Ariſtotle himſelf, If 
the ſame judgment anſwers equally for two 
perſons, you infer that a ſimilarity of fea- 
tures is neceſſarily to be preſumed. This 
may be juſt; yet I can ſuggeſt an idea that 
will entirely overthrow ſo reaſonable a con- 
cluſion. The commentary upon Sir Bcn- 
jamin's profile appears to me no leſs 
applicable to the young Paſtor's counte- 
nance, than thoſe of the other gentlemen. 
Calm dignity reigns throughout, purity, 
uniformity, mildnels, devoid of all infipid 

or 
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or affected ſmoothneſs. In the contour 
from the forehead to the noſe, is the ſeat 
of his meditations, the ſource of his long 
and unwearied preachings; particularly 
when you are placed oppoſite to his pulpit. 
In the noſtrils is the ſtrongeſt expreſſion 
of ſound underſtanding, and in the mouth 
gentleneſs and perſuaſion, particularly when 
'tis opened to ſpeak. All this you [-c 
anſwers, even in the moſt minute parts; 
yet you will hardly ſay that there is any 
reſemblance between the Paſtor's features 
and our handſome painter's. 


CHARLOTTE, 
Whence do you infer that ? 


MYSELF, 
How ?—in this inſtance alſo you diſco» 
ver a reſemblance? 
 -CHARLOTTE. 
Oh, yes !—a very ſtrong one. 


I was here completely thrown out of 
my reckoning. The devil take theſe 
ſtrong reſemblances, thought II-Now I 

. know 
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know juſt as much as when my damſel 
firſt entered the room. I was beginning 
to conſider what method it was poſſible 
next to purſue for obtaining my purpoſe, 
when ſhe was ſuddenly called away, and 
the lecture therefore of neceſſity cloſed, 
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CHAP, VIII, 
. The Conteſt decided, 


Tavs forſaken by my pupil, foiled in my 
attempts, and left to my own reflections, 
I fell into the following monologue: 
Truly an extraordinary phznomenon! 
how can I explain it to myſelf? The girl 
confeſſed that Sir Benjamin Weſt's is the 
kind of phyſiognomy to pleaſe her, and 
what ſhe wiſhed her lover's perfectly to 
reſemble, Well, I in conſequence ma- 
naged lily to throw in a parcel of leaven 
among the dough, in hopes to ſet it in a 
ferment, by which I might be enabled to 
obtain my ends ; but after all, I can only 
find that the whole triumvirate of ſuitors 
are alike indifferent to her. And I ſup- 
poſe, had I named twenty other young 
men, ſhe'd have found them all equally 


like this ideal favourite. Is her heart 
K 3 then 
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then really a void, open for the reception of 
any inhabitant that may come properly 
recommended? or did ſhe ſuſpect my 
views, fo wilfully played with the bait l 
had thrown out ? 

«Yet,when I obſerved her phyſiognomy, 
the open forehead, the unembarraſſed eye 
void of all roguiſhneſs, the appearance of 
modeſty and ſpotleſs innocence in all her 
features and behaviour, I cannot ſuſpect 
her of wiſhing to play the fool with me, 
That ſhe ſeems not to feel a particular 
preference for any one of her ſuitors, 1 
conſider as a proof that her heart 1s at 
preſent perſectly free, and that in the 
congregation of lovers ſhe does not be- 
long to the ſect of the inſpired, but of the 
zndifferentiſts. Tis alſo. poſſible that the 
Whole trio of candidates inay be only 
Tourmalins to her heart *, and that the 
true magnet to which it will one day ad- 
here has not yet come within its reach. 


* The Tourmalin is a tranſparent brown ſlone, 
found in the ifland of Ceylon, and which becomes 
electric by rubbing, ſo as alternately to attract, and 
Tepulſe aſhes. — 4ar/ung*s Dictionary. 


She 
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She appears indeed like ice, and perhaps 
molt perfectly reſembles that piece of ice 
which, in the famous winter of 1740, was 
by the academy of Peterſburgh, prepared 
after the rules of optics, and uſed as a burn- 
ing glaſs, for ſetting ſtraw and wood on 
fire by the rays of the ſun; which flame 
afterwards quickly diſſolved the ice itſelf, 
The ſame may alſo very probably be the 


| caſe here. The three competitors burn 


now like dry wood, and ſhould not her 
tender heart be: diſſolved by a flame ſo 
fierce, it muſt be an infallible ſign, that 


it is protected by ſome unknown ſcreen, 


which prevents the heat having any effect 
upon it.“ 
Yet after all, ingenious as was this laſt 


conjecture, it did not appear ſatisfactory. 


She was very ready to fix upon an ideal 
favourite, which could hardly have been 
the caſe, had her heart owned a real one, 
And ſuppoſing this indifference to have 
been aſſumed only as a diſguiſe, it ſcemed 


| ſcarcely poſſible, unpractiſed in deception 


as her ſoul muſt be, but that ſome little 
fluſn of the cheek, or heſitation of the 
K 4 voice, 
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voice, thrown impertinently in the way 
by maſter conſcience, would have betray. 
ed her. 
After revolving theſe obſervations in 
my mind feveral times, I at length reſolved 
- to communicate the reſult of my proceed- 
ings to my friend. But ſince, on account 
of his gueſts, I could ſcarcely. hope to ob- 
tain a private conference with him that 
evening, I thought it beſt to make a 
written report, which I immediately drew 
yp in the following form : 


To my worthy Friend Sporiler. 


« ] cannot reſiſt, my dear friend, im- 
parting to you in confidence, that the 
opportunity ſo long ſought , in vain, for 
ſounding your daughter's heart on the 
ſubject of any poſſible love attachment, 
at length preſented itſelf this evening. 
J have not indeed arrived exactly at the 
point I expected, yet I think I can give 
you ſuch information as will ſuffice for 
the regulation of your conduct with regard 
to your daughter. 


« Some 
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te Some Pſychologiſt, I know not whom, 
ſays that the heart of a child is like a plain 
tablet, on which nothing is yet inſcribed; 
but on which any characters may eaſily be 
impreſſed. Juſt thus it is with your 
daughter's heart, as to any impreſſions of 
love; 'tis ſmooth and clear as a mirror 
that reflects nothing but the bright azure 
of the heavens above. Yet, ſince the 
lighteſt variation in the ſituation of the 
glaſs makes an unſpeakable alteration in 
this reſpect, and it immediately reflects 
every object that is placed oppoſite to it, 
ſo do I think that you might give Char- 
iotte's heart any direction you pleaſe, and 
ſhe would follow it mechanically like the 
mirror. 

& Leſt, however, you ſhould be antici- 
pated in this affair by ſome undeſired in- 
truder, I would counſel you not to loſe 
time, but inſtantly to uſe all your efforts for 
turning her heart towards couſin Anthony. 
Better were it beſides that his ſuit ſhould 
be preferred firſt through you, than 
through himſelf, if this will not interfere too 
much with your family regulations, which. 


K 5 perhaps 
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perhaps may render it neceſſary that the 
propoſal ſhould originate in another quar- 
ter. In this you muſt act according to 
your own judgment ; ſo wiſhing the affair 
a happy termination, I am, my worthy 
friend, &c. &c. &c. 


Having thus diſburdened my heart of a 
commiſſion by which it had been for many 
days ſo grievoully oppreſſed, I laid myſelf 
down to reſt in peace and compoſure ; 
and to expreſs myſelf poetically, the 
zephyrs ſoon breathed a balfamic ſlumber 
over my wearied eye- lids. 

But this ſweet repoſe was unfortunately 
premature. In truth, I believe it as caly 
to remove a mountain, as to pry fully and 
entirely into the ſecrets of a maiden's heart. 
Hence forward I make a folemn vow never 
to attempt reading female phyſiognomies: 
they all belong to the claſs of ſerpents. 
*Tis for this reaſon that the Mother of 
mankind was ſo ready to enter into con- 
verſation with her ſpeckled ſeducer, ſince 
ſhe found his phyſiognomy harmonizing ſo 
well with her own, However guileleſs, 

pure 
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pure and amiable the lovely girls appear 
outwardly, ſo that their countenances ir- 
re ſiſtibly attract all hearts, yet every one 
is roguiſli and deceitful within. Charlotte 
too has deceived me, though I could have 
ventured to ſwear that her foul was free 
from diſguiſe or art! Gladly would I 
gtve one of my fingers that I had my re- 
port of laſt night ſtill in my pocket. My 
knowledge of mankind will never furniſh 
me with the means of gaining my daily 
bread; and I fear that my reputation with 
friend Sportler as a phy ſiognomiſt will be 
loſt for ever. 

Notwithftanding the content and fatis- 
faction I felt at my ſuppoſed diſcovery, 
and the little idea I entertained that I 
could poſſibly be deceived, the next morn- 
ing brought me ocular conviction that I 
was no leſs impoſed on in the preſent in- 
ſtance, than when I placed ſo much con- 
fidence in my Sophy's phy ſiognomy. 

My head being occupied with ideas of 
gallantry, I repaired to Charlotte's room 
as early in the morning as decency would 


permit, under pretence of having a new 
| K 6 and 
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and very ingenious phyſiognomical idea 
to impart to her, I entered: I found no 
one in the apartment; but through the 
curtain that hung over the bow window, 
which was then illuminated with the bright 
rays of the morning ſun, I eſpied two 
figures as large as life, a male and a female - 
form, whoſe lips came in cloſe contact 
with each other, even at the very moment 
of my entrance. 

This inſtantaneous phenomenon va- 
niſhed at the appearance of a third perſon; 
for my entrance was betrayed, from the 
wind occaſioned by the opening of the 
door, giving a gentle wave to the curtain. 
Charlotte inſtantly came forward,trembling 
with apprehenſion, followed by a man 
whom indeed I little expected to find be- 
hind the curtain with her, even by Mr. 
Druſchling himſelf. Whether the colliſion 
FE had obſerved ere they came from 
behind the curtain, was only a phyſiogno- 
mical experiment ſor taking two profiles 
exactly vis. q- vis to each other, by way of 
furniſhing a new table for ſome future edi- 
tion of the Fragments, or whether it had 

| = 
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not ſome more ſentimental meaning, I 
will not pretend to ſay ; but this I can 
fay, that a bluſh which overſpread the 
lovely Charlotte's face, at leaſt gave ſome 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that ſhe thought Mr. 
Druſchling's reſemblance to Sir Benjamin 
Weſt ſomewhat ſtronger than that either 
of the good parſon or couſin Anthony, 
junior. However this may be, her he- 
fitation and confuſion ſpake in terms ſuf- 
ficiently plain that the preſence of a third 
perſon was not peculiarly acceptable at 
that moment, and I therefore haſtily with- 
drew, to ruminate in private upon the 
diſcovery I had made, which certainly 
was not particularly flattering to my phyſi- 
ognomical penetration, 

In the evening my good. ſtars afforded 
me an opportunity for a private confer- 
ence with the father, when the following 
converlation enſued : | 


MYSELF. 

In every well-regulated ſyſtem of -po- 
lice, the flow and cautious manner in 
which all proceſſes are carried on, is al- 

ways 
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ways the ſubject of much lofty and high- 
ſounding eulogium. This ſolemnity you 
do not ſeem to approve, ſince in one of 
your letters you caſt an oblique reflection 


upon the creeping tortoiſe-pace in which 
juſtice travels. Yet I ſee, that in the pro- 
ceſs of marrying your daughter, you your- 
{elf only proceed at the rate of the tor- 
toiſe. The ſeveral candidates for the 
lovely Charlotte's hand lie waiting like 
the ſick at the pool of Betheſda, What 
hinders yau from making a determination, 
and awarding the bride to the ſuitor ſhe 
finds the molt agreeable ? 

SPORTLER. 

Ah, my dearelt ſir, the fatal remedium 
leuterationis withholds me. I have fol- 
lowed your advice, and propoſed couſin 
Anthony, junior, to my daughter, bur ſhe 
will not hear a word of marrying. She 
earneſtly entreated me to forbear all ſuch 
propoſals, and begged permiſſion only to 
retire into a cloiſter, which I was thinking 
might be managed by the aſliſtance of 
my friend the lay- brother Hugo at Brunſ- 
wick. 
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MYSELF, 

How ?—Charlotte wiſh to retire into a 
cloiſter? No, no, my friend, believe me 
tis the nuptial bed, not the cell of pe- 
nitence and prayer, that is the obje& of 
her wiſhes. The religious call is merely 
poetry of the foul among young maidens, 
and ſeldom felt but when the heart has 
been croſſed with reſpe& to ſome object 
of its mortal attachment, 


SPORTLER. 

That does not ſeem the caſe here, I 
thought at firſt, like you, that it was a 
mere female whim, and gave her three 
days to reflect upon the matter ; but, at 
the end, as ſhe remained firm in her reſo- 
lution, and as this 1s become law to me, 
I have already inſinuated the matter to 


couſin Anthony and his ſon. 


MYSELF, 
No doubt to their infinite grief of heart, 


SPORTLER, 
I cannot ſay much of that. They think, 
as merchants ought to do, chiefly about 


the ſolid part of the bargain; and they 
know 
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know that in matters of traffick either 
party may be fairly off before the bargain's 
abſolutely ſtruck. The contract there- 
fore will be at an end without making ill- 
blood on either ſide. 


MYSELF. 
The young man, perhaps, was unwil- 
ling to manifeſt all the diſappointment and 
mortification that he felt. 


; SPORTLER. 

Oh no, he is none of your ſentimental 
people, that would pine themſelves to 
death after a girl; he knows very well, 
non deficit altera. You fee that I am a 
render father, I do not compel my daugh- 
ter to any thing, I let ker have her own. 
way entirely. Perhaps her reſolution may 
be right. After my death mother and 
daughter never can live together, and it 
may poſſibly therefore be better that they 
ſhould ſeparate now. My wife ſhall take 
upon herſelf the ordering of all terreſtial 
matters relative to my family, while the 
ſuperintendance of its heavenly concerns 

- ſhall be left to my daughter. 
MYSELF, 
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MYSELF, 

Not ſo, my friend, not fo !==that were 
indeed the world turned upſide down, 
When Madame Agricola, after the death 
of her huſband, went with her daughter 
into Ruſſia, the firſt was engaged for the 
ſervice of the church, the latter for that 
of the theatre. And ſuch is the regular 
order of things, the mother ſhould ſerve 
heaven, the daughter be as uſeful as ſhe 
can in the world, Indeed Charlotte has 
none of the qualifications for a cloiſter, 


SPORTLER, : 

How do you mean ?—What am I to 

underſtand by no qualifications for a 
cloiſter ? 


MYSELF, 

Among us proteſtants they conſiſt in 
any deformities of body, ſuch as a 
mountain on the back, an oblique direc- 
tion of che eyes, a mouth modelled after 
the faſhion of the rabbit's, or legs reſem- 
bling thoſe of the duck, a noſe and chin 
that come nearly in contact, or that both 
turn up towards heaven, with many other 

things 
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things of the like kind too tedious here to 
enumerate, | Without ſome or all of theſe 
qualifications, were I confeſſor of the con- 
vent, no maiden ſhould be admitted, un- 
leſs ſhe had arrived at that period of life, 
when in revenge for the negligence ſhewn 
by the world to her charms, ſhe has be- 
come ſo much at variance with that world, 


that ſhe is no longer fit to be a mem- 
ber of it. 


SPORTLER, 

I think, myſelf, that my daughter does 
not really feel any call to a religious life, 
and perkaps the idea is only ſuggeſted by 
the exigency of the moment. She finds 
herſelf between two fires, tormented on 
one ſide by the father, on the other by the 
mother, with propoſals of marriage againſt 
which her heart revolts. What wonder 
then that ſhe ſees no other reſource by 
which to free herſelf from ſuch impor. 
tunitics, 

0 MYSELF, 

Don't you think then, that your lady's 
favourite may have any charms in Char- 
lotte's eyes? His phyſiognomy is ex- 
tremely 
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tremely faſcinating ; he has a fine expreſt 
five countenance, not that of ſweet ſen- 
timentaliſm or ridiculous oſtentation, but 
of a true, open, natural character. A 
countenance that has nothing ſhallow, no- 
thing withered, nothing perverſe in it, a 
countenance, in ſhort, in which every 
maiden with a heart at perfect liberty muſt 


inevitably feel a deep intereſſ. 


SPORTLER, 

I allow all that; and he has beſides a 
good income, and good proſpects in fu- 
ture. But, notwithſtanding, he never was 
my hero.—Couſin Anthony was the man 
for me. 


MYSELF, 


Well, but if he be only Charlotte's but- 
terfly. Girls concern themſelves much 
more in a lover, with his being able to 
make himſelf agreeable in their eyes, than 
with his appearing a hero in thoſe of 
their fathers. On this point they think 
exactly like Varrentrapp, Son, and Wen- 
ner, in their Encyclopædia, who give a 
long article to the Butterfly Achilles, 

while 
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while they only juſt mention the hero of 
that name en paſſant. How if it ſhould be 
the ſame in the Encyclopedia of Char- 

lotte's heart, with regard to Mr. Druſch- 
pg 7 b 

 SPORTLER, 
I think not, Our ill ſtars conducted 
him hither, and the impetuous paſſions 
of my wife have ſupported his ſuit, I be- 
lieve, becauſe ſhe ſaw that he was not 
agreeable to her huſband or e | 
law, 
| MYSELF, 

Not to her daughter-in-law | Ah, my 
friend, my letters tell another tale, A 
very good underſtanding ſeems to ſubſiſt 
between the mother and daughter upon 
this ſubject; and if your wife ſhould pro- 
ſecute this idea, I ſcarcely think that 
. Charlotte will make an appeal againſt it 
to paternal love. . 

SPORTLER, 

How What mean you ?-How does 
this agree with the plain tablet of her 
heart that you talked of? 


MYSEL®, 
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MYSELF, 

This morning, in a phyſiognomical in- 
terview of another kind, I diſcovered a 
long inſcription upon it, which in my haſte 
yeſterday I had overlooked. | 


SPORTLER, 
Hey! what !—Oh Charlotte! Char- 
lotte ! have I deſerved that you ſhould fo 
artfully conceal from me your ſecret 
wiſhes ? 
MYSELF, 

T truſt I can explain the whole matter, 
ſo that no cenſure ſhall fall upon the poor 
child. She had doubtleſs diſcovered your 
ſecret views with regard to couſin An- 
thony, ſince female eyes are always parti- 
cularly keen at diſcovering ſuch things. 
How could ſhe then, without the fear of 
incurring her father's diſpleaſure, make 
him the confident of an attachment ſo di- 
ametrically oppoſite to his views. It was 
moſt natural that in ſuch a dilemma, ſhe 
ſhould have recourſe to her mother's pro- 
tection, which ſhe was ſo happy as to ob- 
tain. But as they were prepared to ſpring 
| their 
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their mine, the match lay ready that was 
to kindle yours alſo, and you ſce the con- 
ſequence, Your hero, coulin Anthony, 


is flown off, 
| SPORTLER. 
Tes, yes, a ſudden light breaks in upon 
me. 
MYSELF, 


At which I hope you will light the torch 
for Charlotte's nuptials. 


Here I broke off and took my leave, 
ſince I perceived that the brilliant light 
which had juſt begun to illumine his ſoul, 
did not prevent a heavy ſlumber from 
falling on his eyes. I, for my part, could 


neither reſt nor ſleep all night, apprehen- 
five leſt I might have ſaid too much, and 
done the lovers an injury inſtead of a 
ſervice. I was, however, here again mil- 
taken; I might now have ſlept quietly, 
In two days all was ſettled. Couſin An- 
thony and his fon departed pleaſed and ſa- 
tified; they had only to go a few miles 


before they came to the next place upon 
_ 6p their 
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their liſt of matrimonial traffickings, ſince 
the old merchant had a number of other 
markets in ſtore, where he doubted not to 
diſpoſe of his ſon advantageouſly, ſuppoſ- 
ing this firſt ſhould fail. 

The ſentimental paſtor, whom I will 
call Mr. Pleni Lunius, ſince he might not 
like to be mentioned here by his own 
name, waited with trembling impatience 
the arrival of the next full moon for pro- 
ſecuting his purpoſe ; but waited, alas, in 
vain for, even before his beloved orb 
appeared only as a golden fickle in the 
heavens, Mr. Druſchling was declared the 
accepted lover of Charlotte. | 
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CHAP, IX. 
My laſt hours at Geroldſſieim. 


Arr was now jubilee in the Sportlerian 
family. A mighty rock ſeemed rolled 
from off the heart of the good father. 
Since nothing was more heterogeneous t9 
his nature than a love intrigue, it was an 
infinite relief to him that all occaſion for 
filling his head with things of that kind 
was at an end. The lady of the caſtle 
triumphed in the ſucceſs of her plots, and 
carried herſelf ſo as to ſhew pretty plainly 
that the diſtaff was the ſceptre of that 
houſe ; while the young people of - courſe 
thought themſelves anticipating the joys 
of paradiſe, 

I was the only diſcontented being 
among the whole groupe ; for all my phy- 
ſiognomical purſuits were obliged to bend 
before the more important buſineſs of the 
intended wedding, Charlotte, under her 

new 


"Wm | bal as _— —_ «s in „ 
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new tutor, devoted ſo many hours to the 


ſtudy of love, and ſentimentality, that the 
private lectures in phyſiognomy were 
thought of no more; and as for phyſiog- 
nomiſing by myſelf, that might be done 
anywhere elſe as well as at Geroldſheim. 
In ſhort, nothing was wanting to complete 
my diſcontent but what I ſoon received, 
another rebuff from my ſteward, Mr. Bal- 
thaſar Cook, 

Inſtead of the additional ſupply I had 
demanded, came a letter, the contents of 
which were not difficult to be gueſſed 
from its thin and meagre appearances 
But beſides, *the manner in which the 
direction was written, which may julily 
be called the phyſiognomy of the letter, 
and which, tis well known, to one who 
underſtands the ſcience of phyſiognomy, 
carries in it a ſufficient index to the con: 
tents, told me plainly enough that 1 
ſbould find nothing conſolatory within. 
The ſum required, my ſteward informed 
me he had with very great difficulty 
ſcraped together, but even at the moment 
when he was about to forward it as de- 

VOL, 111, L fired, 
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hired, he was prevented by a terrible ac- 
cident, which required its application to a 
very different purpoſe. An unlucky ſquall 
of wind had blown down the old ſchool- 
houſe, and ſince he had no doubt that ! 
ſhould be much betrer ſatisfied wich the 
money being appropriated to erecting a 
new room for the inſtruction of the poor 
children, than in taking a journey of mere 
pleaſure, he had ſet about the building 
without delay. 
« Damned intelligence !” I could not 
help exclaiming in the firſt efferveſcence 
of anger at this new diſappointment: 
« Damned intelligence indeed !—and fo 
my journey into Switzerland is all to be 
blown away and buried under the ruins of 
an old ſchool houſe !” 


But what was to be done? I mutt yield 


to neceſſity. I was on the point of mount- 
ing the mad-horſe, and making Mr. Bal- 
thaſar Cook pay dearly for his frolick, 
but after a few minutes reflection, I car- 
ried the nag back into the ſtable, and in 
my heart commended my ſteward for 
having ated with judgment and diſere- 

tion, 
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tion, and reſolved to ſatisfy myſelf with 
only making a philoſophical reflection 
upon the matter, after my own way. 

« Heavens!“ thought I, “ if croſſes 
and misfortunes muſt come, they might 
at leaſt manage ſo as to happen at the moſt 
opportune times, and when they would be 
the leaſt felt; but inſtead of that, they 
always come at the moſt unſeaſonable mo- 
ment poſſible !'— However, ſince ic muſt 
be ſo, and the matter could not be helped, 
I ſeriouſly turned my thoughts towards 
returning home; io, putting on my great 
coat, was about to depart at the very in- 
ſtant, But no ſooner was this coat eſpied 
by my hoſt, than it was complimented 
off again. He ſaid he poſitively could 
not conſent to my departure, without firſt 
giving me a farewell dinner, which ſhould 
alſo ſerve as the folemnization of Char- 
lotte's betrothment. This was accord- 
ingly arranged, and I eng:ged to prolong 
my ſtay at Geroldſheim till the appointed 
day. When it arrived, ſo many memor- 
able things occurred, that I thought them 


well worthy of being noted down in my 
L 2 itinerary, 
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itinerary, where they ſtand as my laſt 
hours at Geroldſheim. 

The young people being dreſſed, we 
all aſſembled in the viſiting-room to wait 
the arrival of the gueſts, during which 
interval the mother opened a caſket, con- 
taining all her jewels and trinkets mo- 
derniſed and new ſet, which ſhe preſented 
to her daughter-in-law as a bridal tribute. 
This unexpected liberality, which was 
certainly a conſiderable ſacrifice on the part 
of her who made it, which was done in 
the handſomeſt manner poſſible, and which 
was beſides by no means to be expected 
from a ſtep- mother, affected her really 
g00d-hearted ſpouſe ſo deeply that his eyes 
abſolutely overflowed : a thing of which, 
judging by the ſeverity of his judicial hand, 
I did not think him capable. He claſped 
his wife in his arms with all the eagerneſs 
that might be expected from the tone of 
his mind at the moment, and held ſuch a 
long and diffuſe panegyrical peroration 
upon her many amiable qualities as could 
hardly have been expected by any wife, 
fiſteen years after marriage, unleſs in 

5 the 
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the caſe of its being pronounced over 
her corpſc. Nor could I forbear joining 
in the eulogium, while at the ſame time I 
ſecretly expunged from my heart the dif- 
advantageous commentary upon her cha- 
racer, which I had involuntarily inſcribed 
there, upon my firſt arrival at Gerold- 
ſheim, on her Juno-like behaviour towards 
poor Charlotte. | 
But, as every matter has two ſides, I 
was afrerwards led to take a different 
view of it in my thoughts, Can it be, I 
aſked myſelf, that this maternal preſent 
has any ſimilarity to thoſe made by a ſo- 
ciety of benevolent Jews, and by Madame 
Oberlins, the wife of a country clergy- 
man at Walderbach in the Stone valley, 
upon the frontiers of Alſace next to Lor- 
raine, to an inſtitution for the education 
of children at D , Which ſome time 
ago made a great noiſe in the public prints? 
The firſt gave five hundred dollars, the laſt 
a pair of bridal ear-rings, then about ten 
or twelve years old, and worth thirty florins 
to the Philanthropinum, on which bounty 
the babbling world was ſo malicious as 


* to 
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to puta very different interpretation, from 
that given to it by the pedagogical com- 
munity which it concerned. 

This ſame world, for inſtance, ſaid, 
that the benevolent Jews had ſubſcribed 
their money, in the hope that the thirty 
_ thouſand dollars, which the philanthropi- 
nians reckoned for a certainty vpon col- 
letting, would be put into their hands, 
when they could turn it to no ſmall ad- 
vantage. In like manner, it was ſaid of 
Madame Oberlins that ſhe contributed her 
old ear-rings to the charity, becauſe ſhe 
wanted ger huſband to get her a new and 
more faſhionable pair, And if this was 
not the exact view with which the ſtep- 
maternal preſent in queſtion was made, it 
was very probably ſome other ſtrongly 
reſembling it. A wife endued with a 
good practical underſtanding always knows 
what ſhe is about. It may be ſaid, per- 
haps, what have we to do with the mo- 
tives that actuated the Jews or either of 
the ladies? The deed, in all the three 
caſes, was good, and to whatever a malig- 


nant world may think or ſay of it, the an- 
| {wer 
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ſwer de occuitis non judicat eccleſia, is al- 
ways ready. | 

The company was numerous. 4 
them were ſome great laughers, who were 
all as uſual, not iaconſiderable in circum - 
ference, Indeed I never knew a great 
laugher with lean ribs; of thoſe that have 
fallen under my obſervation, ſcarcely any 
have carried leſs than two hundred 
weight, We had beſides wits of various 
ſorts, not of the brilliant, the refined, or 
the attic claſſes, but rather of the dry, 


the quaint, and the burleſque deſcriptions. 


The bluſhing Charlotte, ſeemed not a 
little abaſhed by the broad, and perhaps 
ſomewhat coarſe wit of the ancient knight 
of Urlau, when the foaming goblets be- 
gan to fly about. Ir was incomprehen- 
ſible to me how his pious lady could re- 
liſh his double-entendres; with which, 
however, ſhe ſeemed perfectly ſatisfied, 
when ſhe had purified them by ſome 
pretty exclamation of, ©. 0h He!“ or 

& for ſhame, huſband !''—and the like. 
Mirth and good humour is the ſcaſon- 
ing of an entertainment, and I had rather 
L 4 | have 


oncally oppoſed the filling up of the 
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have but a few diſhes with theſe accom- 


paniments, than a dinner of two or three 
courſes with a dull company, Table con- 
verſation has, indeed, the privilege that 
it may have as much alloy of falſe- wit 
and folly, as the gold and ſilver coin of 


copper, yet ſtill be current, as all that 


has ever been printed ſufficiently proves. 


But if the ſalt- caſk of wit be thruſt aſide 
to make way ſor the putrid effluvia of 
equivegue and double-entendre, my appetite 
is deſtroyed, though nobody has a higher 


reliſh than myſelf for a real joke, or a 


piece of genuine humour, 
As I was not diſpoſed to be talkative, 


IT made my commentaries during dinner 
upon thoſe that were ſo, On one ſide ſat 


a ſenator from a neighbouring town, with 


a molt &urgecis-like appearance, who 


was as unmercifully keel- hauled by the 
laughers, as a poor devil of a ſailor is by 
his meſs-mates when he firſt paſſes the 
equinoQial line. One of the wits called 
him the Batactrophant, or Frog- protector 
of his native town, becauſe he had patri- 


moat 
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moat round the town to turn it into a 
public walk. This witticiſm was repeated 
with every glaſs of wine, till not only he, 
but ſuch others of the company as could 
not enter into ſo profound a joke, were 
tormented beyond bounds. 

Thus beſet, I could not help thinking 
within myſelf, that ſuch witticiſms might 
juſtly be compared to the acorn ſteeped 
in jalap, with which I have for ſome time 
purged my ducks twice in a year. I firſt 


took this idea from the Paris Dicfionnaire 


de Þ Induftrie, where it is ſtrongly recom- 
mended. And now, when I have pre- 
pared my acorn according to the method 
there _ preſcribed, I aſſemble my whole 
duckery together, who ſtand like the 
good people in the pit at the theatre, in 
impatient expectation of the tid-bits by 
which their palates are to be tickled. 
Then do I throw my panacea among 
them, when 'tis ſwallowed eagerly by 
the firſt bird that can ſeize it. On ac- 
count of its operative powers, however, 
it ſtays not long within, but is ſoon diſ- 


charged again ſo perfectly undigeſted, and 
1 5 wich 
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with its ſtrength ſo undiminiſhed, that it 
ferves equally well for another, through 
which it paſſes with equal rapidity, and ſo 
in turn runs through the ſtomach of every 
duck in the yard, always appearing with 
added crudity, like a dull jeſt often re- 
peated. 

On the other ſide of the table, at the 
head of which ſat the knight, things did 
not go on altogether ſo merrily; for though 
he was well diſpoſed to mirth, yet his jokes 
ſeemed to coſt much labour both in the 
conception and the bringing forth. If 
therefore the table-wit on the one ſide 
might be likened to an acorn ſteeped in 
jalap, that on the other might be com- 
pared to the production of a woman, re- 
lated in the Berlin memoirs. After carry- 
ing a wedded burthen within her for two 
and twenty years, when ſhe was at length 
delivered, and a genius of a very extraor- 
dinary nature was expected, nothing ap- 
peared but a lifeleſs maſs, without ſenfe or 
motion, 

It cannot be denied, however, but that 


my intended departure, combined with 
the 
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the bad tidings I had received from my 
ſteward, and the annihilation of my plan 
of travelling, gave a perverted turn to 
everything that I ſaw and heard. The 
company 1n general ſeemed extremely well 
entertained; and I am not ſo preſumptuous 
as to conſider mylſclt as the only Solon or 
Socrates among a circle conſiſting of ſome 
ſcore and half perſons of diſtinction. I do 
not think, like many an arrogant ſcribbler 
of theſe ſtrange times, whoſe heads are 
turned with the prevailing paſſion for cri- 
ticiſm, that I am the only farmer general 
of ſenſe and underſtanding within a com- 
paſs of three days journey round me, and 
conſequently raiſe myſelf up upon the 
ſtilts of my ſuppoſed literary or political 
conſequence above all my neighbours, like 
a ſaint at a proceſſion. As often as I ſce 
one of theſe egotiſts enter an aſſembly, not 
of the academies Degli Arcadi, or Della 
Cruſca, I wiſh myſelf a police- officer of 
ſociety, with the privilege of correcting 
ſuch arrogance and ſelf- importance, by 
driving him out again with a filip on the 


noſe, 


L 6 About 
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About the time of Veſpers, the tea- 
room was opened, when moſt of the com. 
pany adjourned thither, to counteract 
the fumes of the wine. I alſo was depart- 
ing, but found myſelf pulled back by the 
jovial knight, who maintained his poſt 
immoveably, amid the bottles and glaſſes. 
«© What are you about?“ ſaid he, Were 
you alſo born under the ſign of Aquarius 
'that you run after liquor ſo diſgraceful to 
a German ſtomach ?” 

&« Why diſgraceful?” I aſked, © In 
the preſent century our German ſtomachs, 
with regard to honour and ſhame, are ex- 
actly like a tranſlating manufactory; we 
re- cook, and Germaniſe all foreign pro- 
ductions that come into this country. I 
am not however a particular partiſan of 

the tea - ſloppers; I ſeldom drink tea 

| myſelt, x 

„Then you are the man for me,” he 
rephed! at the ſame time reaching me a 
full glaſs. When I had pledged him, he 
proceeded: © Wine rejoices man's heart, 
ſtrengthens and invigorates him for per- 
rang manly deeds ; tea on the contrary 

weakens 
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weakens the nervous ſyſtem, debilitates the 
body, makes a man ſoft and womaniſh, 
creates vapours, megrims, and all the fe- 
minine diſorders that infe& our preſent 
puny race of boys. To the wine-drinker 
all is right in the world, but with the tea- 
ſlopper, everything is wrong; he finds 
fault with Creator and creature, criticiſes 
with ſeverity the. government of God, and 
his repreſentatives the potentates of the 
earth, and ſlanders and cheats his brethren, 
I therefore ſer myſelf againſt all the tea- 
companies, that begin to ſteal into our 
German towns, and which, if they be not 
vigorouſly oppoſed, will ſoon infe& the 
whole country with the tea-contagion, 
If I could conſider ſuch ſocieties as only 
friendly clubs, yet tell me what good can 
be expected from a liquor, that makes 
everybody melancholy and hypochondria- 
cal? Tea-drinkers are always lukewarm 
friends, have never the heartineſs and 
frankneſs of diſpoſition that belongs to 
wine-drinkers, They fit ſtiffly and formally 
round the tea- table, and ſip up their vile 


liquor 
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liquor till all good- humour is ſuppreſſed, 
and ſcandal and ſpleen reign triumphant.” 

te But for the knowledge of mankind,” 
I interrupted him, * nothing is more re- 
plete with inſtruction than a tea- company; 
and it has given me much concern, that in 
the courſe of my travels, I have never 
happened to be introduced into one. You 
know the manner of conveying the tea- 
cups to the mouth, and returning it again 
into the ſaucer, ſpeaks ſo plainly to us 
phyſiognomiſts that we can read the whole 
character of the man by that one action 
only. The wine-glaſs, on the contrary, 
is ſo ſterile an object, that we can deduce 
nothing from it. With the free-maſon tis 
otherwiſe; if report may be credited, tis 
from the manner of drinking, that a mem- 
ber of this fraternity inſtantly recognizes 
a brother, ſince no one of the ſociety 
may touch a drop of wine till he have given 
his eyes ſuch a direction as that they can 
both ſee the point of the noſe at the ſame 
time, If that be really the caſe, this is 


ſtill a voluntary ſign which cannot tend to 
8 developing 
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developing the character of the man. I 
am led to think that theſe tea meetings 
have been eſtabliſhed, not for the ſake of 
the liquor itſelf, but on account of the 
manceuvering they occaſion with the cup, 
which makes them ſo important for phyſi- 
ognomical obſervations ; for, 'tis to be ob- 
ſerved, they were revived at the ſame time 
with phy ſiognomy. What you conſider 
as formality and melancholy in them, 
is properly a ſpirit of attention and 
obſervation, a ſign that the company 
are deeply engaged in their phyſiognomi- 
cal ſtudies, If you contemplate the 
German tea-drinkings in this point of 
view, you will, I hope, be berter recon- 
ciled to them.” | 

« Heaven forbid!” returned he. The 
great American tea-company has put me 
entirely out of conceit with all ſmaller 
ones. Was it not merely ill-bumour ariſ- 
ing from tea, that kindled thoſe flames of 
war on both ſides of the Atlantic ocean, 
which all the tea-kettles in the world are 
unable to quench again, This miſerable 


liquor had ſo filled the Americans with 
ſpleen 
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' ſpleen and hypochondriaciſm, that they 
would not pay a trifling tax upon it, while 
their brethren, the wine-drinkers in Eng- 
land, like faithful ſubjects, are content to 
empty their glaſſes of port, under a tenfold 
heavier impoſt. Many a German warrior, 
alas! who hoped to die a death of honour 
for his native country, has been already fa- 
crificed to this idle tea conteſt, nor can 
we calculate what additional numbers it 
may yet devote to deſtruction.” 

I know not how much longer the anti- 
teaiſtical knight might have harangued - 
upon this ſubject, had he not been inter- 
rupted by my being called away to hold 
a phy ſiognomical lecture in the tea- room. 
Though by far the greater part of the 
company conſiſted of unphyſiognomical 
fouls, who underſtood as little of the 
ſcience, as did formerly the community 
of fiſhes of the preachment of Saint 
Francis, yet I did not hold it right to 
difregard the fummons, fince perhaps 
fome converts might be gained by the 
powers of my eloquence. I therefore ſet 
out immediately on my phyſiognomical 

miſſion, 
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miſſion, with as much eagerneſs and en- 
thuſiaſm as an apoſtle of the holy brothers 
hood lets out upon his evangelical one, 
among the negro ſlaves. 

I advanced to the deſk, and taking up 
a volume of the Fragments at random, 
happened to light upon the table of 
ſilhouettes of thumbs. I conſidered my- 
ſelf as peculiarly fortunate that I had 
thus, without the trouble of forethought, 
choſen a ſubje& ſo rich in materials for 
diſplaying my knowledge, For ſince 
much eloquence muſt be expended, be- 
fore even the experienced in the ſcience 
could be perſuaded that a man's charac- 
ter may be fully read, merely by the ſil- 
houette of his thumb—how much more 
muſt he requiſite for the conviction of 
the inexperienced. To give importance 
to my harangue, and fix more cloſely 
the attention of my audience, 17006" 
larly as I obſerved that the lady of the © 
houſe and Madame Won Urlau were 
deeply engaged in an -intereſting diſcuſ- 
ſion, upon the moſt convenient time for 


holding a great wath, I began in a ſo- 
lemn 
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temn and audible voice, „We have here 
before us, my moſt worth;y, moſt reſpec- 
ted, moſt revered auditors, a very 1n- 
tereſting member of the human body, 
which in every way deſerves our particu- 
lar attention“ ; 

At theſe words the diſcuſſion upon the 
great waſh was inſtantly adjourned, and 
Madame von Urlau bent hecie}t down to 
the book to ſee what this very intereſting 
member of the human body might be. 
But no ſooner did ſhe caſt her eyes on it 
than ſhe gave a great ſcream, threw her- 
ſelf back in her chair, and holding her fan 
before her face, entered a ſolemn proteſt 
againſt my proceeding in the lecture. I 
could by no means imagine what had oc- 
caſioned this alarm, and begged to know 
her reaſon for ſuch an interdict. But 
none could J obtain; ſhe only declared 
her ſolemn reſolution to leave the room, 
ſhould I preſume to ſay another word 
upon the ſubjec The company ſtared 
at each other; the thing ſcemed wholly 
inexplicable. I ſhut the book with no 
ſmall indignation, at being thus interrupted 
me by 
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by ſome egregious piece of folly ; for 
fuch I was thoroughly convinced it was. 
Nor was I miltaken—fince, as I after- 
wards learned, the whole matter was, 
that the lady had miſtaken the ſilhouette 
of the thumb for that of the great toe, 
and was apprehenſive that I was entering 
upon a lecture on toes that might have 
proved offenſive to her over-ſtrained de- 
licacy. 

Thus were all my golden hopes of 
awakening ſome aphyfiognoſtical ſouls 
from the ſlumber of inactivity, to the 
ſtudy of the knowledge and love of man- 
kind, ſuppreſſed by female folly, almoſt 
as ſoon as excited. For ſince by this occur- 
rence my wares were greatly depreciated, 
and I feared that no one would liſten to me 
with an unprejudiced mind, while I was 
diſplaying their excellencies, I thought 
it better to fold them up at once, return 
them to their proper ſhelves, and ſhut 


up my ſhop. 
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CHAP. X. 


My departure from Cerolilſbeim. 


I 21D now been ſo long accuſtomed to 
my preſent quarters, that I could not quit 
them without reluctance. I therefore 
made ſhort work of the taking leave, 
preſſed the hands of my friends ardently, 
wiſhed them a hearty farewell, ſprung 
into my ſaddle, and was out of the gate 
in an inſtant, | 
I already breathed the air of another 
territory, before my heart could ſhake off 
the painful feelings excited by the ſepa- 
ration. I had in conſequence been wholly 
inattentive to my route, indeed had not 
once thought what courſe I ſhould purſue. 


ce Philip, what do you adviſe,” ſaid I to 
my huntſman, „ ſhall we take the neareſt 
way, as men commonly do when they are 
returning home, or ſhall we ſeek ſome 
- Circuitous road, that we may ſce the more 

of the country? 
| : cc Tf 
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f you mean to take the direct way 
home, fir,” anſwered Philip, “ we argy 
now far too much to the left;“ and with 
that he brought me into the road, which 


he knew well from having already tra- 
velled it. 


I immediately fell into a train of reflec- 
tion upon going to the left hand. He who 
conſiders every way that he can take in his 
pilgrimage through life as the right, I 
thought within myſelf, will ſoon deviate 
from the ſtrait road, firſt to the one fide 
, and then to the other, and probably get 
, at laſt too much to the left, like Sir Goetz 
3 on the way of peace and improvement, 
a Doctor Bahrdt in the path of new doc- 
trines, Meſſrs. Fridell Graun, and Ranſ- 
leben, in the impartial path of juſtice, and 
Doctor Sanfti on the broad highway of 
practical medicine, which every ſhoe- 
ö maker knows how to hit. 


5 I once met a ſpirited young Knight, 
? completely armed, of whom I aſked 
| which way he was going? “ The way of 


honour,” he anſwered proudly. But the 
next time I ſaw him, he was in the inn 


of 
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of folly, on the ſumptuous balcony of 
prodigality, hanging over the gulph of 
ruin. He had miſſed his way and gone 
too much to the left. 

Not long after, I met a literary pe- 
deſtrian, to whom I put the ſame queſ- 
tion, whither he was going? He anſ- 
wered to the tree of knowledge, and 
thence to the temple of wiſdom. I fol- 
lowed him with my eyes, when I beheld 
him ſtray into the labyrinth of ſuperciliouſ- 
neſs, march towards the windmill of vain- 
boaſting, dance under the lime trees, to 
the pipe of free-thinking, then go to day- 
labour in the manufacture of falſe litera- 
ture, and at laſt beg for a night's lodging 
in. the lazar-houſe of worn- out de- 
bauchery. He alſo had wa: dered too 
much to tlie left. 

A young woman of modeſt demeanour, 
of whom 1 made the like inquiry, told 
me that it was her intention to purſue the 
path of virtue. I watched every ſtep ſhe 
took. The. hard ſtone pavement ſoon 
began to bliſter her tender feet, and ſhe 


ſought a more commodious path. In this 
- ſhe 


— 


4 2 
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ſhe ſoon arrived at the hotel of pleaſure, 
where ſhe ſtopped, then took a walk in 
the promenade of vanity, embarked in the 
boar of fickleneſs, landed on the ſhore of 
coquetry, and remained at laſt with her 
high heeled ſhoe ſtuck faſt in the moraſs 
of proſtitution, like the unfortunate Sophy, 
or Madame Scmpronia. It was the ſame 


with all; they went too much to the left 
hand. 


'Tis therefore highly important to every 
traveller, of every rank, age, and ſex, 
in wandering along the path of life, to apply 
frequently to the wooden direction · poſt of 
inſtruction and admonition—or to pit 
himſelf under the conduct of that ſkilful 
guide experience or to take a place in 
the diligence of circumſpeftion—ſo that 
he need not fear going out of the trait 
road, and getting too much to the fatal 
left hand. 

While I was purſuing theſe reflections, 
a man rode up from a croſs way, who 
faluted me modeſtly, joined company 
with me, and without farther introduction, 
entered into converſation with perfect free- 

dom 
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dom and unreſerve. I was intereſted by 
his open confidential manner, and he almoſt 
immediately gained my friendſhip. He 
talked well upon various ſubjects, fo as to 
beguile the way very pleaſantly, We 
firſt run over ſuch topics as are fur- 
niſhed by the calendar ; ſowing and plant- 
ing, the probable courſe of the wea- 
ther in the enſuing winter, peace, war, 
and the like, He made 1ome very acute 
remarks upon the conjunctions in the po- 
litical heavens, to which I liſtened with 
great pleaſure. Afterwards he deſcanted 


upon patriotiſm, the love of our country, 
and other ſubjects that had a relation to 
them, from all which I was convinced of 
the perfect rectitude of his principles, and 
correctneſs of his judgment. 

Thus we proceeded together for ſe- 
veral ſtages. Wherever we ſtopped I 
found that he was perfectly at home, and 
took care of every thing for me, as for 
one under his protection; and what ex- 
cited my aſtoniſnment more than all was, 
that at the inns he conſtantly mode rated the 
charges, in which the landlords always pa- 

ä tiently 
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tiently acquieſced, It was done with few 
words; he only reminded the hoſt that 
honefty is the beſt policy, paid about half 
the reckoning, and all was well. This 
laconic eloquence never failed of its ef- 
fect, and my purſe found the benefit of 
it. What kind of taliſman can this man 
poſſeſs, I often thought, that he can thus 
put to ſilence the ſpirit of innkeepering ? 
Can his commanding phy ſiognomy have 
this power? If fo, the worthy Gellert 
is proved to be in the right when he 
ſays, that even a rogue is never inſenſible 
to the value of honeſty. 

My companion grew every hour more 
and more intereſting to me, through ſome 
little ſtroke of philanthropy, of inte- 
grity, or of ardour in aſſiſting his fellow- 
creatures. In the morning we met three 
female peaſants carrying heavy bundles of 
wood to market through a dirty muddy 
road. One of them was a young girl, 
who almoſt ſunk under the weight of her 
burden, and was making grievous lament- 
ations, My ſentimentaliſt, affected by 
her ſituation, - inſtantly paid the women li- 
vol. I, M berally 
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berally for their wood, and preſented it to 
a poor man who was paſling by with an 
empty cart. I was charmed with this be- 
nevolence, and felt aſhamed of myſelf, 
ſince my heart told me that I would have 
done the ſame, had I thought of it—and 


I was diſſatisfied that it had not occurred 
to me. oe. 

When we had proceeded a little far- 
ther, we met a carrier, whoſe cart was 
ſtuck faſt in a deep hole. I ſaluted him 
after my uſual manner, with, ** God he!) 
Yeu, friend! and rode on. But my 
worthy companion alighted from his horſc, 
tied it to the carrier's team, applied his 
owe ſtrong ſhoulder to the wheel, and raiſed 
the cart out of the mire. I inveſtigated 
my heart, and found that it would have 
been ready to do this good deed alſo, but 
alas! I had not thought of it. 

We arrived at a cuſtom-houſe. The 
inſpector came out: he was extremely 
complaiſant; and holding out his hand, 
declared that he would not by any means 
trouble the gentlemen by rummaging over 
their things. I felt as uſual in my pocket; 

but 
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but my companion thruſt the open paw 
aſide, ſaying, © Do what your office re- 
quires ;” when he inſtantly opened his 
portmanteau, and took every thing out 
piece by piece, at the ſame time re- 
proaching the officer in very powerful 
language upon the fas and nefas. The 
fraud-merchant urged in his defence that 
he had ſeven children crying around him 
for bread. „ That is another affair,” 
ſaid my companion, and inſtantly draw- 
ing out his purſe, gave him a florin. I 
followed this excellent example, though 
ſomewhat aſhamed of being only a tardy 
imitator of ſo much generoſity, 

Hitherto I had not ventured to phy- 
ſiognomiſe the man, I had ſo often been 
made the ſport and jeſt of the ſcience, that 
I was become cautious of forming a judg- 
ment. But as we were fitting and drink- 
ing a glaſs of old wine together at an 
inn, on the third day of our acquaintance, 
when he was placed directly oppoſite to 
me, I ventured to look ſteadily in his 
face, and found that he had exactly the 


countenance given by the Berlin engraver 


M 2 to 
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to the True Hero in Bürger's Ballad. 
« Who ſees not, ſaid I within myſelf, 
© in that free open countenance the man 
of firmneſs and ſelf-poſſeſſion ! What 
goodneſs, what courage, what reſolution, 
in that mouth, and that ear with the an- 
gular orifice ! Yes! every thing denotes 
the hero; athletic both in body and mind; 
ready to put his ſtrong and nervous 
ſhoulder to the wheel, for the aſſiſtance 
of any fellow-creature in diſtreſs !” 

By the contemplation of this glorious 
phy ſiognomy I felt my blood warmed 
and animated, and ſeemed endowed 
with powers for the achievement of 
the nobleſt deeds. I thought that a 
man with ſuch an angelic exterior, muſt 
undoubtedly have a ſoul harmonizing with 
it, and could not forbear cxclaiming in 
extaſy, Thy hand, admirable man! 
—heaven be thanked for the good for- 
tune it has granted me, in beholding a 
countenance of ſuch worth and honour !” 
He ſeemed at the firſt moment ſome- 
what ſtruck and confounded by a ſaluta- 


tion ſo unexpected; but ſoon recovering 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, he gave me a moſt benevolent 
{mile ; and preſſing my hand, ſaid, * You 
compliment me highly, fir, How many 
dollars do you then think this countenance 
may be worth?“ 

« Your queſtion,” I replied, © re- 
minds me of a ſimilar one put once before 
to a phyſiognomilt, who anſwered that 
this was not an eaſy matter to reſolve. 
The queſtioniſt, however, ſaid that he 
knew exactly —fifteen hundred dollars 
for that ſum had been lent him by a per- 
fett ſtranger, merely on the ſtrength of 
his countenance. This anecdote,” I con- 
tinued, © may ſerve as an anſwer to your 
queſtion ; for I feel, moſt worthy man, 
that I would readily lend fifteen hundred 
dollars upon the ſpot, on the pledge only 
of your phyſiognomy.” 

« That is too much; confiderably too 
much,“ he replied. “ No, fir, In the 
laſt war indeed my head was worth a 
thouſand dollars; but I do not know the 
current price of it at preſent ſo exactly. 
An article riſes or falls in value, accord- 


M3 Ing, 
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ing to the eagerneſs with which it is 
ſought.” 

„Oh!“ I exclaimed, *“ that is the way 
in which you eſtimate the value of your 
head. I ſee you are not a phyſiognomi- 
cal aſſociate. But the inſtance I have 
mentioned I believe to be almoſt ſingle 
in its kind, *Tis not many heads chat 
would be taken in pledge only for a 
groſchen, elſe would the beaux e/prits, who 
flouriſh in ſuch abundance all over the 
country, not be ſo often obliged to pawn 
their coats and waiſtcoats. A good coun- 
tenance and an honeſt heart ought to be 
confidered as a certain capital ; yet they 
are mortgages that few creditors will take. 
However, be that as it may, before we 
part, Jet me requeſt your addreſs, fir, 
fince I hope we may hereafter meet 
again,” 

« As it ſhall pleaſe God,” he replied. 
For my name, it is John Fiſher : I am a 
Saxon, and keeper of an hotel in the little 
town of Oftriz not far from Zittau near 
the frontiers of Bohemia,” All this 1 

noted 
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noted down in my memorandum book; 
ſo, ſhaking hands, we went our reſpective 
ways In peace. 

And now, as I was again trotting on in 


ſolitude, I gave free audience to my 
thoughts. © I ſtudy phyſiognomy,” ſaid 
I, „for the promotion of philanthropy ; 
gape at every one who may fall in my 
way, ſpeculate upon them, compare them, 
meaſure the lengths and breadths of every 
feature, while perhaps not one of them 1s 
aware that ſuch a thing as a phyſiogno- 
miſt exiſts, though they all practiſe phi- 
lanthropy very effectually. Am ] not the 
proud Phariſee, who makes a great out- 
cry with his theory of goodneſs, while 
this practical philanthropiſt pours oil into 
his neighbours' wounds without any ſtudy 
at all? This very day, when we met: 
three peaſant girls, I thought of nothing 
but that they were common every-day- 
faces; while John Fiſher, regardleſs of 
their lineaments, ſtudied only- the heavy: 
burdens of wood under which they were 
labouring, and the muddy road through 
which they were to travel bare-footed- 

M 4 My 
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My obſervations were barren and unfruit- 
ful, while his led to a worthy and noble 
deed. When I ſaw the carrier ſtuck 
faſt; a true automaton, I thought; 
a maſs of fleſh and bones who moves 
mechanically, without ſenſe or feeling, like 
his cart. But John Fiſher did not look at 
the man, only at his ſituation, and con- 
ſidered that this was a human being, like 
himſelf, who laboured hard for his daily 
bread, and thought it cruel to paſs him by 
unnoticed, Thus was he excited not only to 
a participation in the poor fellow's mis- 
fortune, but to activity for his relief, 
When I faw the cultom- houſe officer, I 
thought of nothing but that he was a col- 
lector of cuſtoms, conſequently that he 
myſt carry the ſinner in his countenance ; 
but my companion ſaw only a man whom 
neceſſity compelled to be a rogue, per- 

haps againſt his conſcience.” 
Truly, I exclaimed, * John Fiſher 
is a much more righteous man than my- 
ſelf! Happy the town that can boaſt 
many ſuch good citizens! Happy the 
country that produces many ſuch patriots ! 
Happy 
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Happy the prince that rules over many 
ſuch ſubjets! He may boaſt, like a cer- 
tain celebrated count, that he can ſleep 
ſecurely in the lap of any one of them!! 
I. immediately reſolved to extend my 
ſtudies according to this good example, . 
and in future not to conſider the phyſiog- 
nomy alone, but the whole of the man, 
ſituation as well as perſon, and hoped. 
that I ſhould thus obtain the propoſed - 
ends of enlarging my philanthropy more 
effectually than by ſtudying the lincaments 
alone, 
The day began to decline as I entered 
a village where I reſolved to take up my 
night-quarters, I enquired for the 
public-houſe, but found there was no ſuch 
thing in the place. Philip aſked for a 
mug of beer, but was anſwered that none 
was brewed there. The village furniſhed 
nothing but pure water and potatoe- 
bread. © And, notwithſtanding,” ſaid I 
to a girl who was playing with her ruſtic 
ſweetheart at the well, © I ſee that hap- 
pineſs is one of its inhabitants.“ 
Mg I phy- 
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I phyſiognomiſed all the peaſants” cot. 
tages, to ſee which promiſed the moſt 
convenient night-quarters, But before I 
had made my choice, a man came up to 
me, whoſe phyſiognomy ſpoke plainly, 
that among a hundred common men by 
whom he was ſurrounded, he was not of 

the common claſs, -I found ſomething in 
him that attracted me exceedingly. My 
good friend,” ſaid I, „ the old ſaying 
tells us that he who ſeeks ſhall find, I 
ſeek a night's lodging : ſhall I find it un- 
der your roof ?” 

„ Certainly, ſir,” he anſwered; © I 
have room for you, though not for your 
horſe.” . 

« He will find a place anywhere,” I 
replied; and immediately followed my 
hoſt to a ſmall and old houſe at the very 
end of the village. We tapped at the 
door, which was opened by a- young wo- 
man, whoſe appearance was above that 
of a common peaſant. She ſprung to- 
wards the man; careſſed him, patted his 
cheeks, and put a little ſmiling infant into 
his arms, which he preſſed to his boſom 

with 
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with affectionate ardour. Beſides that 
pledge of love and a favourite cat, this 
wedded pair had three other inmates in 
their houſe, which are not often found to- 
gether, poverty, cleanlineſs, and content; 
I was ſo much charmed at my firſt en- 
trance, that I would not have changed the 
cot, poor as it was, for a palace, I or- 
dered Philip to depoſit my portmanteau 
there, and ſeek a lodging for himſelf and 


the horfes. 
The young woman was ſo abſorbed in 


attention to her dear Valentine, that ſhe 


ſcarcely ſeemed to perceive the intruſion 
of a gueſt. She hung on his neck with-- 
out once turning her face from him, while 
the child upon his knee repeatedly liſped 
out the tender name of father, by whom 
theſe teſtimonies of affection were re- 
turned with ſuch manly tenderneſs and 
ſincerity, that I ſeemed tranſported into 
heaven by the mere contemplation of ſo 
intereſting a groupe, *© Blefſed* be the 
hour, ſaid I to myſelf, * that I en- 
tered this dwelling! What is all the 


tinſel of wealth and rank ſo generally 
M6 eſteemed 
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eſteemed the prime ſource of earthly 
happineſs to the pure gold of mutual 
love like this! Hail! hail ! ye beloved 
of heaven! ye are like the firſt pair in 
the garden of Eden! ye ſeem to have as 
few wants, and are therefore the more 
happy ! Not troubled with uncertain poſ- 
ſeſſions, not | tormented with ambitious 
wiſhes, or inordinate deſires, ye ſeem all 
in all to each other! I have viſited a 
houſe already entered by the angel of 
God !” 

After this tender ſcene, the hoſteſs 
firſt bade me welcome, and ſet out a 
patriarchal ſupper, with which the father 
of the faithful himſelf need not have been 
aſhamed of entertaining perſons of much 
greater diſtinction. My ſtomach, indeed, 
was not diſpoſed to be querulous, for 1 
began to find that I had made a long faſt, 
I cannot ſay in general that I am dif- 


ficult to be pleaſed in this reſpect, ex- 
cept the ſpleen may happen to have 
taken poſſeſſion of me, when I make 
much the ſame remarks upon every diſh 


that comes to table as were made by 
Martin 
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Martin Ehlers upon the decorum of 
what are uſually denominated the plea- 
ſures of life. I rail at the diſhes as the 
philoſopher at the pleaſures, though I eat 
of them freely, as he never renounced any 
enjoyment, 

I found this meal the beſt opportunity 
yet afforded me for making phyſiogno- 
mical obſervations, The white, clean, 
even teeth of the wife ſeemed to ſpeak 
her having been accuſtomed from her 
youth to nothing more coſtly in the way 
of food than ſhe enjoyed at preſent. Teeth 
of this deſcription are conſidered by the 
apoſtle of phyſiognomy as denoting a pure, 
affectionate, ſpotleſs ſoul, which indeed 
feemed to be the character of the female 
in queſtion. I am not, therefore, ſur- 
priſed that among our women of faſhion, 
ſo few good, amiable, pure, affectionate, 
and ſpotleſs hearts are to be found, ſince 
they ruin their teeth entirely, even from 
their youth, by the quantity of animal 
food and ſweet things that they eat, and 
the hot liquors that they drink. 

The 
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The exterior of the man pleaſed me 
no leſs. His figure was ſuch as might 
have ſerved as a model for the ſtatuary, 
and his phyſiognomy perfectly faſcinating, 
The upper line of the forehead, the eyc- 
brows, the baſe of the noſe, and the moutl;, 
all ſo horizontal, and in ſuch complete 
parallels, and between the eye-brows 
ſuch a fine open ſpace that it was like a 
broad high-way to the noble bridge of 
the noſe. Every part, in ſhort, was ho- 
mogeneous to the other, forming a whole 
ſo complete, as irreſiſtibly to excite in my 
mind an ardent wiſh that T.could make 
him my companion in my intended viſit to 
Zurich—yet, alas! no ſooner was the wiſh 
formed than the dreadful recollection 
croſſed me, that this journey was at an 
end. To complete my ſatisfaction and 
ſtrengthen my judgment; I found all my 
hoſt's words and actions confirm the im- 
preſſion made by his phy ſiognomy. The 
ſame openneſs that appeared in his fore- 
head appeared alfo in his heart; the ſame 
found underſtanding and true German 

honeſty, 
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honeſty, the ſame juſtneſs of thinking and 
feeling. To have diſcovered ſuch a man in 
an obſcure village that furniſhed nothing 
better than potatoe-bread and clear wa- 
ter, and in a cottage that ſeemed in fo 
tottering a condition as to be in danger 
of ſharing the fate of my old ſchool- 
houſe from the firſt guſt of wind that 
might aſſail it, was a happineſs not to be 
expected. 

As I was ſmoaking a pipe ſociably with 
him after ſupper, a thing to which J had 
fome difficulty to perſuade him, leſt he 
ſhould ſeem wanting in reſpect to me, I 
addrefled him and his wife: © My good 
friends, judging from your manners and 
behaviour, I cannot help ſuppoſing that 


this village 1s not your natural ſoil, but 


that accident has tranſplanted you hither : 
an idea confirmed by your pronuncia- 
tion, which is by no means that of this 
country. By what ſtorm- have you been 
caſt on this iſland ? and on what rock has 
the veſſel of your happineſs been 
wrecked “ | 

tt Worthy 
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* Worthy fir,” anſwered my hoſt, “you 
judge rightly—'tis a ſhipwreck indeed that 
threw us on this ſpot, I am properly a 
citizen of Dierdorf, where I followed the 


buſineſs of a maſter-taylor, but have leſt 
my country and my home, and become 
a wanderer in a foreign chme, for the 
ſake of the goſpel. You may gueſs, per- 
haps, what kind of ſparrows had neſtled 
under my thatch. Theſe I imprudently 
diſturbed ; which was taken ſo much amiſs 
that I was obliged to ſeek ſome more ſe- 
eure afylum, TI ſtill carry on my profel- 
fion here, but it ſupports me very ſcan- 
tily. At our arrival a poor widow re- 
ceived us into this cottage :. ſhe is dead, 
and the heir ſuffers us to inhabit the 
empty cottage rent- free. Time was, in- 
deed, when we never could have ex- 
pected to be driven to ſuch neceſſity; 
but we conſole ourſelyes with the re- 
flection that we do not ſuffer as ſinners, 
but as martyrs for the honour of God.” 

Martyrdom for the honour of God is 
a fine ſounding phraſe, I own; yet I 

| muſt 
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mult - confeſs that, according to my ob- 
ſervation, it appears commonly employed 
only as the ſcape-goat for all the tricks 
and follies of mankind. But ſince my 
hoſt ſeemed gratified with the idea, I 
would not ſay any thing to diminiſh his 
pleaſure or deprive him of ſuch a ſource 


of conſolation amid his real ſufferings. 
J, however, could not forbear making 
my own private reflections upon the ſub- 
jet. The catholics, thought I, long 
ago built a monaſtery at Dierdorf for the- 
honour of God, which—alſo for the ho- 
nour of God was pulled down again by 
the proteſtants. Well ſays the verſe: 


Me all in one great God believe, 
Profeſs his holy will t'obey. 
So for his honour brawl and fight, 
And in his name each other ſlay, 


Tis therefore but too certain that rag- 
ing enthuſiaſm ſtill does occaſionally raiſe 
her head, even in theſe days of toleration, 
Perhaps they are the laſt agonies of this 
expiring Behemoth. Tet there are al- 


ways intolerant emmets, who will neſtle 
in 


f 
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in every thatch. Oh that I had them all 
under the iron bell invented by Baron 
Hubſch for the deſtruction of vermin, 
verily I would not be ſparing of the brim- 
ſtone. —But hold! I thought here. I am 
ſurely not in the right road; I muſt be 
ſtraying too much to the left. A preacher 
of toleration, talking of the deſtruction 
even of emmets, _ | | | 
When I was thus made acquainted with 
the principal circumſtances in the curri- 
culum vite of my worthy hoſt and hoſtels, 
the latter made me vp a bed of dried 
leaves, over which 1 ſpread my riding 
cloak, and flept upon it as ſoundly and 
as comfortably as I had done in the old 
ſtate-bed at Geroldſheim, But before I 
cloſed my eyes I ruminated for a while 
on the beſt means of carrying into ex- 
ecution my plans of practical philan- 
thropy in the caſe of this nece ſſitous fa- 
mily. I thovght of ſeveral ways by which 
to follow the good example of the worthy 
John Fiſher, and put my ſhoulder to the 
wheel for their relicf and conſolation, and 
was re ſolved not to part from them till I 
ſaw 
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ſaw the ſtranded veſſel of their happineſs 
once more afloat in deep water, Fancy 
aſſiſted me in my purpoſe by pleaſing 
dreams; and I ſhould doubtleſs have ful- 
filled my intentions to my own entire ſa- 
tisfaction, had not the emigrant pair, from 
an immoderate deſire to make ſure of the 
matter, anticipated me in all my views. 
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CHAP, XI. 
My return home, 


A L1evorisn dog, as the ſtory goes, ran 
one day into the cellar of a dealer in 
Italian goods at Leipſick, where finding 
ſome delicious ſauſages, he began eagerly 
to regale himſelf with them. The ſhop- 
man finding him there, raiſed a great 
outcry ; and taking a good ſtick into his 
hand, was going to beat him ſoundly. 
The maſter, however, who, as is uſually 
the caſe with his countrymen, was a fly 
crafty fellow, and was not ſatisfied with 
ſuch a merely German mode of revenge, 
who thought, beſides, that the dog might 
lay about him with his teeth, and bite 
either himſelf or his man, deviſed a means 
for gaining his end more ſecurely, Cal- 


ling off his ſervant, therefore, © Don't 
ſtrike,” 
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ſtrike,” ſaid he, © let us rather give the 
dog a bad name.” 

With that he opened his ſhop door 
ſlowly, let the animal run out, and then 
called after him, Take care, good people, 
the dog is mad!” 

The alarm of the mad dog inſtantly 
ſpread through every ſtreet, and all the 
inhabitants caught up their children, ran 
into their houſes, and ſhut their doors faſt, 
A prudent magiſtrate, however, ſent a 
couple of ſhots after the dog, which 
brought him down, and thus the poor 
beaſt expiated his offence with his life, by 
means of a bad name. 

I know of nothing more common 
among mankind than this moſt deſtructive 
practice of giving each other a bad name. 
No ſooner does a dainty critic begin nib- 


bling at a literary ſauſage, the property 


of another, than the latter comes to his 
door, and, through the medium of ſome 
journal or periodical publication, cries 
out, „Beware of him, the critic's mad!“ 
Or does a churchman preſume to make 

N | an 
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an inroad upon the ſauſage of ſome dar- 
ling paſſion of a lay brother, the latter 
inſtantly bawls in the outer court of the 
temple, © Brethren, beware! your church 
lamp has a heterodox wick !''—Again, 
the tradeſman is called a ſwindler, a cheat 
Etthe phyſician a quack—the mechanic 
a bungler—and thus is many a worthy 
man worried to death by the purſuit and 
outcry raiſed againſt him. 

It gives me great concern that I am 
compelled to purſue a like courſe with 
my hoſt, and, notwithſtanding his open 
forehead, and the broad high-way to his 
noſe, to give him a bad name. Yet, hea- 
ven be my witneſs that I do it not in the 
ſpirit of revenge, like the maſter of the 
Italian cellar, but merely on account of 
my devotion to phy ſiognomy. The ho- 
nour of that ſcience is at ſtake, and to 
prevent others being led aſtray like my- 
ſelf, I cannot heſitate for a moment to cry 
- out, Beware! oh my fellow-creatures, 
of that impoſing countenance ! ' *ris a 
phyſiognomical highway that leads to the 


gallows!“ 
I ſlept 


.* Oe a. ce. Ci. > 
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T flept on my leafy couch ſo ſweetly, 
and ſo quietly, that I did not wake till, 
even 1n theſe late autumn days, the light 
ſhone clear and bright through the cre- 
vices of the window ſhutters, I was 
much ſurpriſed to find nothing alive ſtir- 
ring, not only in my chamber, but in the 
whole houſe. I preſumed, however, that 
the late hour to which we ſat talking the 
preceding night had occaſioned my hoſt 
and hoſteſs to lie longer in bed than uſual, 
and I reſolved not to diſturb the affec- 
tionate pair, ſince, while they were aſleep, 
I conſidered them as happy, well affured 
that ſouls like theirs could not be di- 
ſturbed by unpleaſant dreams ; I there- 
fore lay ſtill for a conſiderable time longer. 
Ar length, almoſt tired with waiting, I 
puſhed back the window ſhutter, and felt 
for my watch, to ſee what o'clock it might 
be. But, oh woeful to relate! no watch 
was to be found! This appeared ſtrange 
and ſuſpicious, and induced me next to 


_ viſit my portmanteau. Though externally 


it bore no ſymptoms of having been 
handled by other viſitorss when I 
came 
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came to examine it, clothes, linen, and 
even the few ducats, wrung with ſuch 
difficulty from Mr. Balthaſar Cook, were 
gone, while nought but a bundle of 
muſty ſtraw ſupplied their place. I began 
nov to ſmell a rat, and burſt vehemently 
into the chamber of my hoſt and hoſteſs, 
no longer afraid of diſturbing their roſy 
ſlumbers. But, nor hoſt nor hoſteſs were 
to be found; the neſt was empty, and the 


birds flown with bag and baggage out at 
the window. 
I know not which gave me the moſt 
uneaſineſs, the loſs of my property or this 
new error in my phy ſiognomical judg- 
ment. I ſunk into a ſtate between think- 
ing and not thinking; that is to ſay, 
thoughts preſſed in ſuch throngs into my 
head, that ] was too much overpowered 
to be capable of arranging them, or play- 
ing at ball with them after my uſual cuſtom. 
; This paroxyſm of ſtupe faction had per- 
haps continued for a long time, had I 
Not been rouſed from it by the entrance 
of Philip. His countenance and manner 


nere little conſolatory; it was evident 
from 
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from both, that he was not the meſſenger 
of pleaſant news. He came indeed to 


tell me that my poor honeſt travelling 


companion, the Cimbrian, lay at the point 


of death, with the cholic, from the po- 


tatoe bread he had been compelled to eat 
the night before, ſince no other food was 


to be procured. 


« Oh, woe! woe!“ I exclaimed, © how 
true is the old ſay ing, that a /ingle mis- 
fortune never comes alone! — Sec here, 
Philip,” I continued, © I have been en- 
trapped by my confidence in phyſiognomy 
to take up my lodging in a neſt of 
thieves, and am plundered of all my pro- 
perty.“ 

Philip ſtood as if thunderſtruck, and 
ſcarcely knew whether or not to give cre- 
dit to my words. But when he perceived 
the empty portmanteau, he poured out a 
volley of curſes againſt the robbers, after 
the faſhion of a huntſman, and anxiouſly 
entreated permiſſion to exerciſe his hunt- 
ing talents in purſuing them, when he 
ſwore vehemently he would never pive 
over the Chace till he had placed them 
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all in ſafe cuſtody, He concluded his 
orations with ſome oblique reflections 
upon my beloved ſcience, and pointed al- 
lufions to my former errors with reſpect 
to Mark and Sophy. I was too much de- 
preſſed with my new mortification, to be 
able to take up the matter, and could 
only fay, that it would indeed be a glori- 
ous ſcience, had it not this one failing, 

that no reliance could be placed upon it. 

I quitted the thieves? neſt on foot, and 
kaſtened to my dying friend, around whom 
I found half the village by this time 
aſſembled, the parſon and the ſexton 
making a part of the company. This 
diſturbed me not a little, ſince I was 
apprehenſive that the eccleſiaſtic might 
require the jura ſtelæ, and I had not ſo 
much as a dreyer remaining in my 
pocket. But the event proved that I had 
wholly miſipprehended his purpoſe. He 
only happened to be paſſing that way upon 
buſineſs, when ſecing a crowd aſſembled, 
he had joined them, and was giving 


friendly advice what was beſt to be done 
9 for 
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for relieving the ſuffering animal. As he 
made. many propolals to this effect, one 
word brought on another, till at length 
we drew more and more tozether, and be- 
came quite ſociable and acquainted, 

The exterior of this man did not be- 
ſpeak the poſſeſſor of a very fat benefice, 
His black coat, made originally of the 
coarſe cloth of the country, was worn quite 
threadbare, and ſo ruſty that its original 
hue was no longer to be diſcovered. His 
peruke had been ſo long in the ſervice, that 
it was reduced to only a few eſtraggling 
locks, ſcarcely ſufficient to frighten away 
the birds from a cherry tree; and his hat, 
as well as the reſt of his dreſs, correſ- 
ponded perfectly with ſuch a coat and 
wig. But this unpromiſing ſhell con- 
cealed a ſound and hearty kernel, He 
was a ſenſible man, and ſo eaſy in his 
manners that he almoſt imperceptibly 
drew me into converſation, I did not 
conceal from him my adventure of the 
preceding night, at which he was the more 
altoniſhed, as he had himſelf taken my 


ipwrecked emigrants into the village 
* 2 from 
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from pure Chriſtian charity, and relieved 
their diſtreſſes to the urmoſt of his ability. 
He had even repreſented their caſe to 
many worthy people, - who had conſe- 
quently given Mr. Valentine, as a perſe- 
cuted ſaint, any little jobs they could find 
in the way of his trade, by which he and 
his family had been tolcrably fupported. 
For the reſt he, as well as the elders of 
the pariſh, bore teſtimony to the taylor's 
good behaviour ſince he had reſided 
among them, and particularly the parſon 
ſpoke in high terms of his diligent attend- 
ance at public worſhip, and earneſt at- 
tention to the ſermon, He, however, or- 
dered the ſexton to draw up a ſtatement of 
the robbery, 2nd paſte it upon the church- 
door, with the offer of a reward for the 
apprehenſion of the thieves, which doubt- 
leſs will be of much more uſe than 


Philip's propoſed purſuit of them. 

My unfortunate Cimbrian expired, to 
my inexprefſible concern, ere the ſexton 
had finiſhed his advertiſement. I paid 
the laſt honours to the poor beaſt, by pro- 
neuncing an eloquent parentation over his 


body, 
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body, in which I fer forth, in lowing and 
clevated language, his illuſtrious pedigree, 
his numerous good qualities, and the ce- 
lebrated career he had run through lite, 
concluding with our ill- fated arrival at this 
village, and the unhappy conſequences 
that had enſued both to himſelf and his 
maſter, 

I now thought of hiring a horſe of 
ſome of the peaſants, which might carry 
me ſlowly to my own home, and would 
have pledged my honeſt countenance for 
the payment, truſting that the parſon 
would 1ndorſe the note. The good man, 
however, ſhrugging his ſhoulders, aſſured 
me of his willingneſs to give me any aſ- 
ſiſtance in his power, but ſaid at the ſame 
time that horſes were as ſcarce a commo- 
dity in his village as, according to Mi- 
chaelis's account, they are in Paleſtine; 
ſince we are aſſured by that ingenious 
author, that amid all the vaſt property in 
cattle poſſeſſed by Abraham, Ifaac, and 
Jacob, not a ſingle horſe was to be found. 

I miſunderſtood the paſtor here entirely. 
I thought that he only wiſhed fairly to 


N 3 get 
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get rid of the propoſed pledge, and there- 
fore made this trifling excuſe. So, re- 
folving to make him underſtand that I 
perceived his drift, I exclaimed, * Oh, 
Fiſher! Fiſher! thou worthy hoſt of an 
hotel at Oſtriz near Zittau, upon the fron - 
tiers of Bohemia, thou ſaidſt rightly, that 
a head will fetch no more than the exact 
price ſet upon it!“ 

«© Thou putteſt a wrong interpretation ; 
upon my words,” anſwered the paſtor. 
« Believe me I did not ſeek a paultry 
ſubterfuge to avoid giving the deſired 
pledge; you ſhall be convinced of the 
truth of my aſſertion, In the meantime 
tell me, do you know Solon Fiſher, as 
he is called, the maſter of the hotcl at 
Oftriz ?” 

« Do I know TRE ?” I replied. “ Yes 
indeed do I !—the worthy, the benevo- 
lent man !—I know him, and will ever 
embrace him with brotherly love.” 

] am ſorry,” rejoined the paſtor, to 
ſce your good diſpoſitions ſo ill beſtowed,” 
How ſo?” I exclaimed with perfect 


aſtoniſament. 
2 
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« He is a man,” returned the paſtor, 
*& who would make no conſcience of be- 
traying his God, his prince, or his coun- 
try, for thirty pieces of ſilver, like Judas 
Hcariot his maſter. In the time of war 
he carries on the deſpicable profeſſion of 
a ſpy ; and during the late conteſt I heard 
a reward of a thouſand dollars proclaimed 
in Leipſick for any one who would bring 
thither the body of John Fiſher, dead or 
alive, He ſometimes viſits this part of 
the country as a dealer in cattle, ſince, as 
theſe are peaceable times, he has not now 
an opportunity of purſuing a more pro- 
fitable employment ; by this means he is 
well known to me ?” 

&« Is it poſſible!” I cried with uplifted 
hands; and ſo ended our converſation. 

I now proceeded to conſult with Philip 
upon the manner in which we ſhould pur- 
ſue our journey, when it was at laſt re- 
ſolved that I ſhould mount the ſpondee, 
and Philip proceed, as a travelling huntſ- 
man, on foot, From the ſlow aſinine pace 
of my nag, and the length of my journey, 
which was {till to occupy two or three 

days, 
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days, as well as from the new ſtock of 
phyſiognomical experience I had acquired, 
I expected that my reflections and medi- 
tations would have hung as thick upon 
the walls and [pars of the apartment of my 
brain, as arfenic upon a copper pot. But 
I was miſtaken. My head was as empty 
as my portmanteau, and my ſtomach ' 
would have been in the ſame con- 
dition, had not Philip, who has on all 
occaſions much thought and foreſight, 
managed his little ſtock of money ſo pru- 
dently, that he had ſtil a few pence left 
in his pocket, 

On the third morning, when my good 
huntſman began to breathe his native air, 
F could not reſtrain him from haſtening 
forward to announce my arrival. Soli- 
tude once more revived my ſpirit of con- 
templation, „and from the communing 
into which I now entered with myſelf, I 
was at firſt very near ſuing out a bill of di- 
vorcement, for ever,. from my beloved 
phyſiognomy. 

e Among all the ſtudents of this ſcience 
that exiſt Under God's heaven,” ſaid I, 

ce whether 
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ce whether aſſociated or unaſſociated, not 
one has gone ſo far to the left in the ſtudy of 
the knowledge of mankind as myſelf, I 
know not how this can have happened, 
ſince I carry my head directly between 
my ſhoulders, like the moſt acute of my 
fellow- creatures. How often have I been 
deceived, fooled, bantered ?—How often 
been attracted with irreſiſtible force by 
the countenance of a rogue, and repulſed 
by that of an honeſt man ?—lIs this my 
fault ?=Am'I the greateſt blockhead in 
all Germany ?—Yet the foundation line of 
my forehead bears a proper proportion to 
its perpendicular height, and neither are 
below their due ſtandard. 

« But does not the fault lie in the 
ſcience itſelf that has led me aſtray ?—lf 
this be the cafe, which appears very pro- 
bable, then is it a proof that 'tis yet too 
much in its infancy, and in too undigeſted 
and imperfect a ſtate to be taken as a 
guide; conſequently I have been guilty 
of an egregions piece of folly in ſuffering 
myſelf to be ſo led away by it. In 
truth, were any one now to give out, that 
for 


", 
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for; the farther promotion of the plans of 
our, great apoſtle, he had invented a ſyſ- 
tem of phy ſi lognomy for the blind, I 
would ſubſeribe to it, well aſſured that 
any ſyſtem of the kind would be quite as 
uſeful, for thoſe that canner, as fog: thoſe 
that can ſee,” . 

Vet, aſter J had argued r matter with 
myſelf for ſome time, and was on the 
point of reſolving to proſecute to the laſt 
extremity my plan of divorcement, I 
found. that I had in my heart na leſs at- 
tachment than ever to the ſtudys in the 
fame. manner as Sempronius could; not 
detach his affections wholly. from a wife 
who had deceived; him as, often as my 
miſtreſs has:deceived me. - Welk then, I 
thought; I will not proceed to extre- 
mities; I will not become the ſport and 
ſcorn of my neighbours, by firſt thruſting 
my beloved out of doors, and then re- 
calling her, and ſhowing chat I cannot live 
without her. No, no, I will remain, to 
the laſt, faithful to my phyſiognomical 
calling, as the celebrated Maſter Duncam 


was reſolved never to forego the buſineſs 
at 
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of a" taylor, though he was become the 
richeſt capitaliſt in Europe. 

I, however, determined to carry ommy 
phyſiognomical ſtudies, in future, directly 
contrary to the rules preſcribed by Lava- 
ter, and by which the wife Mahomet 
bound his diſciples, “ zo falt little, to ob- 
ſerve much, and to argue nothing,” I ra- 
ther determined to follow the method of 
ſome of our moſt zealous church inſtruc- 
ters, “ to make a great boaſting of the 
trade, to examine every thing, to diſpute 
every thing contumaciouſly, but to believe 
nothing. 

Juſt as I had come to this reſolution, 
I found myſelf unexpectedly entering my 
own court-yard, where all my brother aca- 
demicians were aſſembled ia corpore to re- 
ceive me, with, to my utter aſtoniſhment, 
Mr. Recor Brunold, at their head, who 
welcomed me home in a very ſpirited and 
well- delivered oration. He was perfectly 


recovered, Dr. Baldrian had e ffectually 
exorciſed the ſpirits that drummed within 
his body, by an ample purgative. And 


if by this ene cure, I have miſſed 
of 
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ol a very inſtruftive cranium for my col- 
lection of ſkulls, I conſole myſelf that the 
academy reckon. in conſequence one 
more ſcientific head among its members, 


- 


= 2 
i THE END. 
E RR ATA. 
Page 30. line 19. for cæochymical read cæco- 
chymical 
; 35. — 24 after re ſpectable add a comma 
98. — 12. " deie the comma after valley 
: and add one after between 
x 101. — 6. for Geotrade read Gertrady 
174. — 22. for this read ſuch 
- 176. — 5. afier beloved add a comma 
185. — 9. for Rapheal read Raphael 
230. — IO, 2 cups read cup 
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